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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—— 

HE new Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Baron Haymerle, has a formidable task 
before him. Although the semi-official papers of Vienna 
and Pesth strive hard to persuade their readers that Prince 
Bismarck and Count Andrassy have made all safe for the 
Monarchy, so far as foreign affairs are concerned, and 
that the two Parliaments will have nothing but internal 
reforms to deal with during the ensuing Session, there 
is much yet to be done before the achievements of the 
Berlin Congress, of which Baron Haymerle was an active 
member, can be regarded as even approaching complete- 
ness. The negotiations between Turkey and Greece, 
though they have been going on for more than a twelve- 
month, do not make any substantial progress ; and it is 
becoming every day more evident that the compromise 
made by the Powers as to Eastern Roumelia will not 
work. Other important matters connected with the 
Treaty are also still unsettled ; but in those above men- 
tioned Austria-Hungary is directly concerned, and she 
cannot afford to abstain from participating in their settle- 
ment. The East Roumelian question, especially, is full of 
danger to her. However close may be the understanding 
now established between the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin, it is certain that in Austria there are two powerful 
elements to whom this understanding is unpalatable. 
One of these is the military party, headed by the Arch- 
duke Albert, which still ardently desires an opportunity 
of avenging the defeat of Sadowa—a feeling which is 
much stronger, not only at Court, but among the people, 
than is commonly supposed. The other anti-German ele- 
ment is that whichconstitutes the majority of the population 
of the Empire. The antagonism of the Slav to the German 
is much more bitter than that of the Frenchman, and goes 
far to explain the savage and utterly unreasonable attacks 
which are just now being made on each other by the 
Russian and German newspapers. Hitherto the Slavs 
of Austria-Hungary, though numerically the majority, 
have had but little influence in shaping the policy of the 
Monarchy ; but there isnow every prospect of their being 
predominant in the new Reichsrath, as they have formed 


a coalition with the German landowners against what is 
known as the German Constitutional Party, who, consisting 
of Protectionists, Free-traders, Moderate Liberals, Radicals, 
and even Conservatives, are as little to be reckoned upon 
for voting together as our own Liberal Opposition. Under 
such circumstances a rising of the East Roumelians, 
which would of course awaken the sympathies of their 
fellow Slavs in Austria, would place Baron Haymerle in 
a very serious dilemma; for he would at the same time 
have to conciliate the Slavs and to support the Sultan in 
exercising the rights conferred upon him by the Berlin 
Treaty. His greatest support would be in Hungary, 
where the Tisza Ministry is devoted to Count Andrassy 
and his policy, which Baron Haymerle is pledged to carry 
out. But Hungary also has her Slavs, who are apt to 
become troublesome if not listened to; and Count 
Andrassy’s good fortune may not descend to his suc- 
cessor. 


TuatT the criticisms contained in our recent articles 
upon School Board proceedings were calculated to sting 
we were well aware ; but knowing that their sting lay in 
their truth, we were quite content to leave it to time to 
deal with charges to the effect that we were libelling 
the mighty Board, or did not understand what we were 
writing about. And Time is already fully justifying us. 
The first article of our series, which was upon the signifi- 
cant subject of ‘School Board Shuffling,” appeared in 
July last. - At that time the Board had constituted itself 
a Committee of Investigation for the purpose of 
inquiring into the whole question of the Board’s expen- 
ture, and dealing with the charges of extravagance 
brought against it. This Committee had gone to work 
with a tremendous air of being in earnest, and the press 
and public generally were quite taken in, and were con- 
gratulating themselves upon the prospect of at last being 
enlightened as to how matters really stood with this much- 
spending Board. Even the Education Department was 
deceived, and stayed taking action, pending the issue of 
the Report of the Board’s Committee. But though the 
Board’s performance was being carried on in seemingly 
serious fashion, we took the liberty to inform all who 
cared to ‘be informed, that the proceedings of the-Com-: 
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mittee would prove to be a farce in an uncertain number of 


acts. We predicted, not by hint or inference, but directly, 


emphatically, and in so many words, thatit would bea case. 


of talking much and doing nothing up to the vaeation, 
and that after the vacation even the pretence of imvesti- 
gation would be given up, on the plea that it was not for 
a moribund Board to deal with so large a subject as that 
of School Board expenditure. And as we said, so to the 
very letter it has fallen out. At the meeting of the 
Board on Wednesday, the Committee was, by a formal 
vote, dropped, like the proverbial hot potato. Of 
course, the rea/ purpose of the Committee has been 
served ; the Board has gained time, and stalled off inde- 
pendent investigation. But that a great public Board 
should thus palter with the public is a serious matter, 
and one that we seriously commend to the notice of 
those whom it most concerns—the ratepayers. 


Our Simla correspondent says that the startling intel- 
ligence of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s murder fell upon 
“ society ” like a bombshell. The shock was, however, 
speedily recovered from, and people then began to ask 
one another very much the same question that has been 
current among ourselves for the last month. What is to 
be done after Cabul has been properly punished? Our 
correspondent affirms that Simla opinion was very much 
divided on that point. Some people were beginning to 
whisper that the happy moment had at length arrived 
for carrying the frontier forward to Balkh and Herat. 
“ Lord Lytton will now be forced to do what he ought 
to have done before,” was the exulting talk of the hour 
among this fire-eating set. Another section of more 
moderate views would be content with a simple measure 
of annexation as far as Candahar, Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and 
Ghuzni. They did not concern themselves about Cabul 
itself, because “ Cabul would be razed to the ground, 
you know.” These exaggerated expectations found little 
countenance, however, among the select few who were 
supposed to know the Viceroy’s mind. According to 
them, the Gundamak compact will form the almost 
complete ground-plan of the diplomatic edifice of the 
future. Candahar will, however, replace Cabul as the 
seat of government, and it will be a stipulation that our 
Envoy shall be given a fortified residence, and that his 
entourage shall be sufficiently strong to insure a suc- 
cessful defence of the Residency against local rioters 
until assistance can be sent from Pishni. The final 
article of faith at Simla was that our advancing columns 
would winter in Afghanistan. 


Tue defeat inflicted upon the Afghans at Charasiab 
will probably result in their being abandoned by the 
Ghilzais and other tribes, who were only waiting to see 
which way the tide turned before deciding on their 
policy. It is clear that we have more to fear from the 
irregular and sporadic attacks of mountaineers than from 
the Cabulese regiments, however mutinous they be. 
Our army, small though it is, has always been able to 
deal with even large numbers of Asiatics in the open 
field; but it has been proved over and over again 
that either through the defects of our organisation, 
insufficient numbers, or the incompetency of our 
generals, we are unable to avoid sudden surprises which 
often culminate in the loss of guns and stores, and even 
in wholesale massacre. We cannot hope to subdue the 
hill tribes in a guerilla. war without enormous expendi- 
ture of money and lives, and it is therefore the more 
satisfactory to learn that the result of. the first engage- 
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ment is likely to induce thes tribes to” submit” without 


| further fighting. 


Now that the result of the elections for the Prussian 
diet is known, the losses the Liberals have sustained haye 
become very manifest indeed. The change was prin- 
cipally brought about by the Landrath influence in the 
provinces of Prussia proper. Thirty-five Pr i 
ninety-five National-Liberals, seventeen Liberals, and one 
Democrat were elected, together one hundred and forty. 
eight Liberal deputies. Against these there are One 
hundred and sixty-eight Conservatives, besides ten Polish 
and two Danish deputies, who would be likely still more 
to strengthen the Conservative vote. Aloof from both 
Parties, but now friendly to Bismarck, stand the 
Ultramontanes with ninety deputies. Altogether the 
Liberals have lost about a hundred seats, which 
are divided among the different fractions of the 
Conservative Party. The Liberals may console them- 
selves with the reflection that the Conservative victory 
has been too decisive to be lasting. Besides, the Party 
that will really have the preponderance in the new Land- 
tag are the Old-Conservatives, and these Prince Bismarck 
did not wish predominant. The Chancellor is somewhat 
in the position of Goethe’s Zauberichrling—he has con- 
jured up the Conservative spirit, but cannot work the 
spell to lay them. The victory is a Pyrrhic one. 


WueEN Afghanistan. ceases from troubling, it is quite 
possible that employment for some portion of our fron- 
tier force will offer itself in the Swat Valley. Ever since 
the death of the old Akhoond the Swatees have beén in 
a very disturbed state, owing to the multiplicity of 
claimants to the vacant throne. One pretender after an- 
other has been set up, only to be knocked down. At 
last only two are left, the one, Mian Gul, being a son of 
the late ruler, while the other, Dir Wali Khan, is the heir- 
presumptive of an influential local chieftain. Public 
opinion being pretty closely divided between these 
claimants, they are about to settle the controversy by a 
resort to arms. Should they elect for this course, the 
strife will be sure to flow over into British territory, be- 
cause there are many Swatees on our side of the boundary 
line, and these may be safely expected to join one side 
or the other. Viewing the quarrel from a purely selfish 
standpoint, it would seem preferable that Dir Wali Khan 
should win the fight. He is merely an ambitious savage ; 
whereas Mian Gul also aspires to a character of sanctity. 
We had quite enough of piety on the Swatee throne 
during the lifetime of the late Akhoond to give us a last- 
ing distaste for that sort of thing in those fanatical re- 
gions. A Mohammedan “saint” is apt to be even more 


troublesome than an Irish “ patriot.” 


M. Gampetra’s journal, the Republique Frangaise, has 
commenced a vigorous campaign in favour of a general 
amnesty. This amounts to nothing less than a change 
of front, which has much disquieted the public mind. 
The two articles on the subject were considered suffi- 
ciently important to justify a Cabinet Council and a 
severe fall on the Bourse. At the former a lively discus- 
sion ensued as to the attitude which should be taken by 
the Ministry when the Chambers reopen, As usual, 
opinions were divided, and nothing was decided. MM. 
Lepére, Jules Ferry, Le Royer, and Tirard were clearly 
favourable to the general amnesty ; while MM. Wadding- 
ton, Léon Say, Gresley, and even Cochery opposed it. 
A. decision was postponed until the return of M. Grévy, 
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who will, ‘however, scarcely be inclined to favour so 
sweeping a measure. 


PEopLE at Paris are wondering why the Répudligue 
Frangaise has declared itself so emphatically in favour of 
a general amnesty. The reason is not far to seek. M. 
Clemenceau’s popularity is rapidly increasing both in 
Paris and in the larger cities, and this popularity has 
aroused the jealousy of M. Gambetta, who sees his own 
diminishing in proportion. In order to regain his ancient 
prestige he has given way to the persuasions of his friend 
M. Ranc, who has for many months advised the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber to support a general amnesty, 
although, if the question is submitted to Parliament, it 
will raise the greatest opposition. We are informed that 
many members of the Left Centre, and some even of the 
“Union Républicaine,” would vote against a general 
amnesty. M. Gambetta, however, runs no risk whatever. 
As President he must, of course, abstain from voting in 
the Chambers, while when he goes to Belleville he can 
tell his democratic electors that he supported the amnesty 
in his newspaper. 


Russia is pushing on with the construction of a 
flotilla of gunboats. Two were launched a few days ago, 
and two more will be launched next week or the week 
after. Four others are also in course of construction, 
two in Finland and two in Germany. With the excep- 
tion of the two latter, the engines of all the gunboats 
are being constructed by English engineering firms in 
Russia. The eight gunboats belong to the S/aunch 
class, and will be armed with 11-inch guns of Russian 
manufacture. The entire flotilla is under orders to be 
ready for active service in the Baltic by the opening of 
navigation next spring, when they will replace some of 
the thirteen aged monitors constituting the present 
*‘ flotilla of the Gulf of Finland.” Most of these moni- 
tors were constructed shortly after the Civil War in 
America, and have become, from the action of frost and 
other causes, so decrepit in their machinery, that scarcely 
any are fit for active service. The substitution of “float- 
ing gun-carriages” for monitors shows that the latter 
are losing favour in Russia, and it is probable that they 
will soon become as obsolete as the armour-plated broad- 
side ships they superseded. 


WE hear that important negotiations are in progress 
between the Russian and Persian Governments in regard 
to the suzerainty of the Turcoman territory north-east of 
Khelat-i-Nadiri. The English official map of Persia 
recently published includes territory beyond Khelat, and 
this, the Persian Government states, fell under its sway a: 
short time ago by the submission of the Turcoman tribes 
of the district. The Russian Minister at Teheran 
disputes the accuracy of this statement, and the contro- 
versy is rendered all the more important just now by the 
circumstance that a Russian army marching upon Mery 
must either take the road through the disputed region, or 
else advance across the desert. England supports Persia 
in the negotiations. 


THE correspondent of the Daily Mews at St. Peters- 
burg makes a statement this week which should be 
remembered by the regular readers of that journal. He 
says in reference to the Russian engagement at Geof 
Tepe :—“TI telegraphed to you the intelligence that eight 
officers and 240 men had been killed, not as official, but 
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as private information given to me; but regretted to find, 
the following day, that the numbers mentioned in my 
despatch had been struck out by the Censor here. Your 
readers will thus understand that my first message 
therein, despatched on the 29th September, did not 
reach you as TI had written it. It sometimes happens 
that the impression conveyed is altogether altered by the 
omission of a part of the message.” This confession is 
a curious contrast to the statement made by the corre- 
spondent when he arrived at St. Petersburg a few months 
ago, “ That he had received permission ftom the Minister 
of the Interior to telegraph what he liked to England 
without subjecting it beforehand to the scrutiny of the 
Censor.” Henceforth readers of the Daily News will 
have to accept the St. Petersburg correspondence cum 
grano salis, and look to other sources for reliable and 
untampered Russian intelligence. 


WE referred some time ago to the present which 
Russia had made to Bulgaria of ten vessels to form the 
nucleus of a Danube flotilla. We now hear of a further 
gift, which is to lay the foundation of a Bulgarian sea- 
going fleet. The gift in question is the armed schooner 
Keleasuri, which for some time past has been cruising 
about the Mediterranean. The history of this vessel is 
very curious. On the outbreak of the war with Turkey in 
1877, the Xe/easuri was in Italian waters, and the Baltic 
being still closed with ice, the Government thought it 
better to dispose of the possibility of capture by selling 
the vessel. The powder and shot were landed at Naples 
and given to the Italian Government, and Admiral 
Shestakoff, the Russian naval agent for the Mediterranean, 
aftewards advertised the schooner for 100,000 francs, 
The nearest bid to this was 70,000 francs, which the 
Admiral would not accept, and the vessel remained at 
Naples till the close of the war, when it was fresh engined 
and provided with a crew of seamen taken to the 
Mediterranean in the frigate Pojarsky. Since then 
the schooner has been cruising about the Mediterranean, 
in company with the man-of-war. A few days ago it 
arrived at Nicolaieff, where it received on board a perma- 
nent crew, and set off for Varna, with Captain Leontieff 
and Prince Mavrokordato, “late ‘of the Russian navy,” 
as the officers in command. The Aée/easuri mounts 
four small guns, and carries an apparatus for the dis- 
charge of torpedoes. She is not a powerful vessel, but .it 
is possible that from such a small beginning a Bulgarian 
fleet may arise and become a formidable factor in the 
settlement of the Eastern Question. 


PRIVATE advices from a Russian officer at Tashkend 
state that Abdurrahman Khan has begged permission of 


the Governor-General to accompany the Russian © 


exploring expedition tothe Badakshan frontier. General 
Kolpakovsky has referred the request to'the St. Peters- 
burg authorities, and pending the arrival of an answer, 
Abdurrahman Khan is staying at Samarcand. 


On the subject of the daily paper which M. Clemen- 
ceau is going to start, we understand that no title has 
yet been fixed upon. The journal would be the organ of 
a party bordered on one side by the Extreme Left and 
on the other by the Union Républicaine. It is to be a 
full-sized paper, costing ten centimes. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Janina :—“ Among the 
documents recently communicated to the British Parlia- 
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ment there is a note emanating from the British Legation 
at Athens, in which it is stated that the Christians of 
Epirus desirous of the cession of Janina to Greece 
named MM. Melus, Vassilion, and Scoulondi as dele- 
gates, and that the address drawn up also bore the 
signature of the Metropolitan of Janina, Mgr. Sophronios. 
Another address, attributed to the population of Janina, 
names Professor Manaris and Dr. Demchassiotes as 
delegates. Now it is a matter of public notoriety in this 
city that the address praying for cession to Greece was 
signed, not by the Greek or Mussulman population of 
Janina, but by the Greek colonists here, and that at the 
sole instigation of the Hellenic Consul. The alleged 
participation of the Metropolitan is utterly without 
foundation, as all the town knows here. Besides, the 
correspondence between the Metropolitan and the 
Governor of Janina, of which I enclose an exact transla- 
tion, suffices to refute the allegation, and places facts in 
their true light.” 


WE hear that increased political importance has been 
given to the Russian naval station at Ashoorada, which 
controls the port of Asterabad, by replacing the commo- 
dore in charge by an admiral of full rank. A large 
salary has also been given this functionary, in order “that 
he may create a strong impression upon the Persian 
officials, along the Caspian coast.” 


THE two Societies which in England and France re- 
spectively devote their energies to the prevention of 
cruelty to animals seem for some reason or other to be 
unable to cope with those instances of ill-usage which 
are more common than any other. Day after day it is 
our painful fate to see one or more unfortunate horses 
toiling along under the weight of burdens which quite 
outmatch their strength. The carriers of heavy articles— 
and amongst them not the least notable offenders are 
those who supply stone to the new Law Courts—are fond 
of harnessing to their carts exactly that number of 
animals which can manage on a good level road to draw 
them without breaking down. But London roads are 
not always either good or level; and if they deserve to 
be called smooth it is in the sense of their being slippery. 
The consequence is that when the cart or waggon arrives 
at anything like an incline the poor brutes are to be seen 
floundering and straining in the most pitiful fashion, and 
often lose their footing as well as their breath and strength. 
Probably the legal definition of cruelty does not extend 
to this form of torture, and the Society has not the 
power, though it doubtless has the will, to demand the 
punishment of the owners or drivers, A little incident that 
has just occurred in Paris illustrates at once the frequency 
of the practice in question, and the amount of pain 
inflicted thereby upon the unlucky animals. A load of 
coals, weighing about 31% tons, was being dragged by a 
team of three horses up a steep part of the Boulevard 
Extérieur, when the animals came to a dead stop, and 
the driver, after using both ends of his whip vigorously, 
but to no purpose, began, as is the custom with his tribe, 
to resort to violent kicks. A considerable crowd collected, 
but no one was humane enough to take the part of the 
sufferers and give the man the thrashing he deserved. 
His punishment was not long delayed, and was the more 
exemplary when it came. The leading horse turned 
round upon him, seized him with its teeth, and after 
biting him severely threw him down and trampled on 
him. He was taken up in a most dangeroys and 
apparently dying state, and carried to the nearest hospital. 
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It is a pity that the wretched jades who suffer similar 
torments in this country have seldom enough spirit left 
in them to act thus, as avengers of their own wrongs, 


M. JuLes Grévy will return to Paris about the middle 
of next week at latest. He will probably receive Mon- 
signor Czacki and Monsignor Meglia on Thursday, the 
former to present his credentials, the latter his letters of 
recall. The new Nuncio is rather embarrassed as to his 
residence. He considers the house now occupied by the 
Embassy in the Rue St. Dominique to be too small for the 
grand receptions he intends giving this winter, and is 
looking for a palace, which he has not yet succeeded im 
finding. He will, therefore, probably be condemned to 
live in a house as if he were an ordinary mortal. 


THERE is a letter in this week’s Tiflis journal, Kavkaz, 
which contains a striking illustration of the progress 
which Russian influence is making in Persia. Describing 
his visit to Reshdt a fortnight back, the correspondent 
says: “Fourteen years ago, when I visited the port last, 
the entrance was guarded by a well-kept battery, mount- 
ing heavy guns, and the feeling of the Persian officials 
was wholly against Russia. This time when I landed I 
found the battery in ruins, the guns rusting in the fosse, 
and in the place of a hostile official there was a Russian 
Tarantas, with everything, from the post-boy to the bells 
over the horse’s head, from Russia and forming one of 
the many carriages of the Russian postal service, belong- 
ing to Russians and managed by Russians, which exist 
between the Caspian and Teheran.” The Moscow 
journals, in expressing their gratification at this progress 
of Russia, mention that a similar postal service of 
Russians exists between Teheran and Tiflis, and rejoice 
that the whole commerce of Reshdt, as well as of the 
entire Caspian coast of Persia, is in the hands of Russian 
merchants, 


THE remarks in which a week or two ago we advocated 
the opening of new markets in London for the sale of 
fruit and vegetables have been opportunely followed by 
the actual establishment of one such place, and the 
promise that another will be ready very shortly. The 
Great Eastern Railway, by attaching to one of their 
stations in the extreme east end a provision market of 
this kind, has conferred upon the inhabitants a boon 
which cannot well be exaggerated, and may almost be 
said to give a new vitality to that rather unattractive 
district. The diet of somewhat doubtful-looking meat, 
and still less wholesome shell-fish, upon which a large 
section of the community in these parts seems principally 
to exist, will, it may be hoped, gradually give place to 
such institutions as Irish stews and salads, if not even to 
a taste for the fot-au-feu. Whatever demand may arise 
for vegetables of any kind will be easily supplied by the 
direct communication which exists here with the Eastern 
Counties. In fact, the difficulty will be not to satisfy the 
want, but to create and encourage it. The horse has 
already been brought to the water-side ; and the question 
is how long it will'be before he will learn how to drink. As 
for the other market at Smithfield, which is to be opened 
with a view of attaining the success denied to Columbia, it 
would be rather rash to predict off-hand how far it will 
attain its object, Possibly the central parts of London— 
which are to a great extent crowded with offices in which 
no families live and even the owners inhabit only by day 
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—is not the best place for the disposal of fruit and vege- 
tables, while in the matter of flowers the supply has 
rather been forestalled by the flower-girl brigade. But 
this same movement, which has resulted in the action 
taken at Stepney and Smithfield, and which before it was 
developed was so heartily commended, may not impro- 
bably lead to the establishment of similar conveniences 
in parts of London where they are still more loudly 
called for, and notably in those fashionable quarters 
where almost fabulous prices are now demanded for 
articles which in such districts really deserve the name of 
Juxurjes. 


Fomin, the Nihilist, who escaped from the citadel of 
Wilna a few days ago, was no ordinary conspirator. 
When only seventeen he joined the revolutionary associa- 
tion, although little is known of his operations until his 
arrival at Odessa in 1877. He then went by the name of 
Matvaeff, and acted as Deputy-Chief to Captain Tchuba- 
roff, the Nihilist leader, who was hanged at Odessa a few 
weeks ago. One of his early escapades was an attempt 
upon the life of Goronovitch, the spy, which resulted in 
the recovery of the wretched victim (who was beaten 
and then drenched with vitriol), and a confession that 
led to the arrest of three hundred revolutionists. Fomin 
escaped, being included in this number, and shortly after- 
wards was sent by his “ captain” to Kharkoff to release 
the conspirator Voinoralsky. Assisted by several mem- 
bers of the revolutionary league, Fomin established an 
ambush outside the town, and when the Cossack convoy 
passed by with the prisoner, the Nihilists poured several 
volleys into them. Some of the gendarmes fell dead, 
others set spurs to their horses and darted back to 
Kharkoff for assistance, and Voinoralsky, disguised in 
the clothing of one of the victims, rode off with the 
Kharkoff Nihilists, and effected his escape. Fomin 
alone returned to Kharkoff, and was arrested while in 
the act of taking a return ticket to Odessa. After his 
incarceration in the Kharkoff Prison a series of audacious 
attempts were made to obtain his release. A band of 
Nihilists came to succour him from Kieff, and two of 
them dressed as gendarmes presented themselves at the 
door of the gaol with an order to convey him to the 
presence of the Governor. The chief warder was on 
the point of removing Fomin from the cell, when, by a 
curious coincidence, two real gendarmes arrived with a 
genuine order and exposed the plot. The Nihilists then 
hired a house opposite the prison, and began burrowing 
under the road to Fomin’s cell. This was discovered 
during the mending of a drain, and the excavators had 
to fly to escape arrest. Fomin himself now tried to 
break out of prison, and, with the aid of some of the 
seventy criminals who shared a room with himself, he 
dug out the inside of the chimney, and climbed up the 
channel to the roof. Six of his companions escaped 
with him, but the entire party was recaptured a few miles 
from Kharkoff. Last March Fomin was put on his trial, 
and the day that the order was signed summoning the 
court-martial, the Governor, Prince Krapotkin, out of 
revenge, was assassinated. The trial endéd in the con- 
demnation of Fomin to the mines of Siberia for life, but, 
as it was imagined that the careless Trans-Ural officials 
would not keep him in safe custody, he was removed to 
perpetual imprisonment in the citadel at Wilna. From 
this confinement he has now successfully escaped, and 
by this time has probably joined the Nihilist refugees in 
Switzerland. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwirF1 





LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1879. 








VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. 


T is very natural that the dashing speeches which Sir 
William Harcourt delivered last week and _ this: 
week should have attracted considerable attention both 
in England and abroad. For some time there has been 
rather a lack of downright oratory of this kind, and 
the prospect of battle is pleasing to all politicians. 
We did justice last week to the efficiency of Sir 
William’s method of attack at Southport from the 
purely critical point of view, and we see nothing in 
his later speech at Liverpool to make us retract this 
approval. But in both these speeches, and for the matter 
of that in most of the recent speeches of other prominent 
members of the Opposition, there has been an element 
to which it is perhaps well that attention should be called 
in a less favourable sense. This element appears to have 
struck the mind of a French critic, and the result was an 
article of a very remarkable character in the Zemps of 
Monday last. We have seen comments on this article, 
which might be reduced to the simple terms :—“ Let 
foreigners mind their own business. What do they know 
about England?” Independently of the general folly of | 
such a retort, we may remark that foreigners, however 
well or ill they are qualified to judge England, must be 
the best possible judges of the opinions likely to be enter- 
tained abroad as to English foreign policy, and that it is 
these opinions which are the present question. It might 
also be pointed out that this particular newspaper has 
never been inclined to look very favourably on Lord 
Beaconsfield or his policy. But, in truth, the authorship 
of the criticism is not the point of importance so much 
as its truth. It is not a criticism which the Zemps has 
invented, but one which must have suggested itself to 
every sober student of politics who has attentively con- 
sidered the recent utterances of “ Parliament Out of 
Session.” 

All Opposition speakers busy themselves, and are per- 
fectly right in busying themselves, with unfavourable 
criticisms of the foreign policy of the present Govern- 
ment. But they do not, as a rule, stop here. All of 
them—Lord Hartington by a kind of implication, Mr. 
Baxter openly, and, almost in so many words, Sir William 
Harcourt in the whole spirit, if not in every letter of his 
speeches—promise something of this kind :—“ Put us in 


power, and you shall see what you shall see. We won’t 
get into scrapes with Foreign Powers. We won’t make 
arrangements to protect Asiatic Turkey. We won't 


annex Cyprus, or occupy Afghanistan, or do anything 
else of the sort.” Their more clumsy and outspoken 
followers in the press and on the platform are much 
more explicit. Enthusiastic Liberal politicians are pro- 
phesying, and astute Liberal electioneering agents are 
promising, very definite changes of policy if a Liberal 
majority be returned at the next election. Cyprus is to 
be given up to Greece, say some of them, with an idea of 
public faith, which would be rather shocking if it were 
not ludicrous. The Convention as to Asiatic Turkey is 
to be promptly “denounced.” Every English soldier is 
to make the best of his way out of Afghanistan. ‘lhe 
Treaty of Berlin is to be handed over to Russia to write 
fifty, and to Germany to write fourscore, just as the 
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Treaty of Paris was handed over eight years ago. Peace, 
retrenchment, and reform are to be facilitated by the 
shrinking of England carefully within the limits, not of 
the Empire merely, but of the island, and by that means 
the piping times of 1872 and 1873 will once more come. 
If anyone will look, we do not say at the metropolitan 
organs of Liberalism, but at those provincial papers which 
Mr. Gladstone believes to be the true index of the beat- 
ings of the great heart of the nation, he will see that these 
ideas are openly put forward. They are certainly not 
openly discouraged. It may be said—and a few years 
ago it might have been said with confidence—that these 
are only electioneering dodges. It is impossible— 
those who argue thus would say—to turn the policy of 
a nation topsyturvy in this way, and all sensible men 
know it. The most that the Liberals will do will be to 
avoid any further entanglements. This defence, admit- 
ting it to be good, is not very complimentary to the 
honesty of those whom it defends. If the Opposition 
leaders are pretending what they know to be false, or 
even allowing their supporters to indulge hopes which 
they know cannot be realised, they are playing a part 
which cannot be considered particularly creditable. They 
may very well cry “Save us” from the friends who 
make this excuse for them. 

But if the hope held out be sincerely held out, the 
matter becomes much more serious, and the squeezable- 
ness of public men nowadays, joined to the changed 
conditions of the English Parliament, make it by no 
means impossible that such may be the case. That Mr. 
Gladstone is a fanatical non-interventionist is certain, 
and every day makes it more clear that the real, if not 
the nominal, authority of Mr. Gladstone in any Liberal 
Government formed within the next few months would 
be paramount. It is by no means impossible that at 
least an attempt might be made by the incoming 
Ministers to undo the effect which the attitude of their 
predecessors, insufficiently maintained though it has 
been, has certainly produced on Continental Europe. 
It might very conceivably be once more understood that 
England could be insulted and injured with the same 
impunity as was the case seven or eight years ago. The 
result of such a state of things has been very clearly 
pointed out by the critic of the Zémfs. The lesson for 
all other States would be that no reliance is possible on 
a State the working of whose institutions prevents all 
continuity in the conduct of public affairs. It would 
not be the first time that this lesson has been learnt. 
The intense ignorance of most Englishmen as to the 
history of the foreign policy of their country probably 
makes them think that ferfide Albion is merely a 
grotesque expression of French jealousy. They do not 
know that it very fairly expresses the general effect 
produced on foreign observers by the two great vodte- 
Jace movements, the first of which resulted in the Treaty 
of Utrecht at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and the second of which put an end to the forward 
policy of Pitt at the accession of George the Third. 
There is no doubt in the world that it was a conviction 
of the impossibility of depending on a State which 
allowed the shameful triumph of Prussia in 1871 that 
brought on the Kaiserbund, and with the Kaiserbund 
all the recent troubles. The assumption of a different 
attitude by the present Government has been very un- 
certain, very unequal, and very indifferently carried out. 
But no one who has the slightest grasp of foreign affairs | 
can doubt that it has been, on the whole, beneficial. 
There are, indeed, paradoxical people, who argue with 


™ 


some plausibility that it would have been better for a. 


Liberal Government to be in power. Mr. Gladstone, 
they say, would have let the Russians into Constan- 
tinople, and then a tempest of popular indignation would 
have followed, which would have swept Russia back into 
her proper limits, and would have thus achieved a 
durable settlement instead of the present patchy make- 
shift. Serious political discussion, however, can hardly 
take into account ingenious sprouts of the imagination 
and arguments on might-have-beens. What is certain is 
that, as our foreign critic observes, a sudden substitution 
of a backward for a forward policy would mean results of 
the most disastrous character, if it were possible, 
Perhaps even with the ballot and household suffrage it 
is not possible. In that case we may, in some degree, 
comfort ourselves, but must fall back on the alternative 
argument. It is not creditable to a Party to spread, to 
encourage, or even to allow the formation of hopes and 
expectations which they must be well aware cannot be 
realised, and ought not to be if they could. 


RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
HE opinion is steadily becoming more general 
that the Congress at Berlin did nothing to 
curb the ambition of Russia, and that the aggressive 
character of her diplomacy was simply encouraged by 
the unfortunate concession made beforehand by the 
Marquis of Salisbury. So far from the Eastern Question 
having been settled by the plenipotentiaries of the Euro- 
pean Powers, it has entered upon a broader and more 
dangerous sphere, and has grown more menacing to 
England, through the close relationship it has established 
with the affairs of Central Asia. Nor must it be forgotten 
that Russia has emancipated herself from many hin- 
drances which enfeebled her foreign policy previous to 
1877, and is in most respects more powerful to-day than 
she was at the commencement of the late campaign. 
When Russia declared war against Turkey two years ago, 
she had to fear a Polish rising, a Circassian revolt, a firm 
resistance at the Danube and in the Balkans, a barrier at 
Kars and Batoum, and a powerful Turkish army and navy, 
backed up by the armamentsof England. None of these 
factors any longer exist. Poland has proved herself to 
be extinct the Caucasus has been crushed in a manner 
that will render future revolts impossible; the Danube 
and the Balkans have been made stepping-stones to Con- 
stantinople. Kars and Batoum have become Russia’s 
base in Armenia, and the armaments of Turkey and 
England are only mentioned in Russia to provoke a 
smile. At the close of the Berlin Congress it was a 
question how Persia regarded Russia, it was imagined 
that China was on the verge of war with the Emperor, and 
it was agreed by all easy-going politicians that the 
dominions of Shere Ali constituted an admirable barrier 
against the extension of Russia’s influence towards India. 
These factors have also changed. Persia has shown her- 
self to be Russia’s warm ally, a successful Treaty has 
been signed with China, and the junction of the Indian 
and Turkestan frontiers has become a mere question of 
time. 

Not the least important of these changes is the sudden 
attachment that has sprung up afresh between Russia 
and China. It is not many months ago that an Anglo- 
Chinese alliance against Russia was spoken of as being 
one of the best cards we could play off against our rival 
in Central Asia. It was asserted that if, in the event of 
a war, we encouraged China to press her claims for the 
restitution of Kuldja by invading Turkestan, Russia 
would be compelled to despatch all her troops to Fer- 
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ghanah, to defend the road to Tashkend, and we should 
be spared the unpleasantness of a raid upon India. 
That China would, in any way, “ knuckle down” to 
Russia was considered a most unlikely circumstance, and 
an Anglo-Chinese alliance appeared to constitute the 
most effectual safeguard that could be devised for check- 
ing General Kaufmann’s progress in Central Asia. But 
Russian diplomacy, ever irrepressible, ever successful, has 
deprived us of these fond expectations. China, a few 
weeks ago the enemy of Russia, is now her subservient 
friend, and the Czar has obtained concessions from the 
Celestials that will largely improve his prestige among his 
Turkestan subjects. It is true that Russia has given up 
one-third of the most worthless portion of a province 
which she admitted she held only on lease, but in return 
she has been allowed to keep the rest of Kuldja and to 
receive the equivalent of the loss of territory in the shape 
of a substantial slice of Mongolia. As this slice includes 
the camping ground of the Zaisan Kirghiz, it adds some 
thousands of prosperous nomads to the Emperor’s sub- 
jects, while Russia at the same time receives for her 
fictitious concession five millions of roubles in gold, the 
right to occupy all the passes leading from Ferghanah 
and Kuldja into Kashgaria, the permission to establish 
consuls in Kashgar and three other cities, and the privi- 
lege of despatching goods and merchants to any part of 
the interior of China. Even if this latter privilege in 
itself did not repay Russia for the loss of the Trans-lli 
district the two previous concessions would, and we can 
well imagine how delighted Prince Gortchakoff must feel 
when he reflects that Russia’s influence is about to 
become predominant in Kashgaria, while England, who 
has endeavoured so earnestly to keep her out of the 
country, is herself excluded from it, With a stroke of 
the pen Russia has scattered the projected Anglo-Chinese 
alliance to the winds, and has brought down her influence 
from the border of Kuldja to the crest of the Karakorum 
range. 

In respect of the approaching abolition of the barrier 
between India and Turkestan, it is a waste of time to 
argue who is to blame for the change. General Kauf- 
mann claims, and not without a show of reason, that 
Russian diplomacy has been brilliantly successful in 
. Central Asia, and that the war which he forced on 
between Shere Ali and England is a triumph of which 
he may well be proud. ‘The dissolution of the barrier 
having commenced, it seems impossible to arrest the 
process of decay, and before long the Russian and 
English possessions will be brought into actual contact. 
Whether the frontier will run along the ridge of the 
Hindoo Koosh or through the valley of the Oxus, 
whether Abramoff will be allowed to annex Badakshan 
and the Pamir, whether Russia will succeed in securing 
Herat as well as Merv, remains to be seen; but the one 
broad fact stares the English statesman relentlessly in a 
the face; within a few years, perhaps within a few 
months, the Cossack and the Sepoy will be brought into 
sight of each other. When this is accomplished, Rus- 
sians believe that England will tremble at their nod. We 
may be inclined to laugh at this belief, but to them it is 
perfectly monstrous to suppose that 100,000 Englishmen 
can remain dominant among 250,000,000 discontented 
natives, if Russia chooses to stir them up against us, 
The ease with which Tchernayeff and Kaufmann toppled 
over the thrones in Central Asia makes Russians believe 
that similar success awaits her in India, and it is only 
persons profoundly ignorant of Russia who can affect to 
despise the prevalence of this belief. The mere fact of 
our treating the belief as an idle chimera will not prevent 
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Russia from trying to realise her dream, and she has this 
circumstance in her favour, that, whereas the defeat of 
her invading troops would not occasion her any particular 
harm, the defeat of our own army would probably lead 
to the collapse of our Empire. 

The delimitation of Anglo-Russian frontiers having 
been accomplished, the Emperor will be free to pursue 
his designs in regard to Constantinople. As to what 
allies we may expect to have on our side when the con- 
flict takes place, it is useless. to attempt to speculate, as 
the relations between the European Powers are so very 
uncertain. The experience of the late war, however, 
should warn us that neither Germany nor France are 
likely to oppose the Emperor’s wishes, while the vacil- 
lating manner in which Lord Salisbury treated Count 
Andrassy last year, by signing the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment without his knowledge, forbids us to hope for an 
Austrian alliance. Persia, whom we have treated so un- 
ceremoniously for years, cannot be expected to relinquish 
the affectionate friendship of Russia for the colder 
embraces of England, nor can we be astonished if jealous 
Continental nations look unkindly on our dilemma. 
What with the army of Turkestan penetrating the passes 
of India, the army of the Shah invading Turkey or 
Afghanistan, and the armies of Armenia and Bulgaria 
advancing simultaneously upon the Bosphorus, our 
English soldiers will have a terrible time of it, and 
Russian statesmen devoutly believe we shall collapse. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LIBERAL 
LEADERS. 


HE following correspondence has been forwarded 

us for publication, and we place it before our 

readers in the order we have received it. Into its 

genuineness we have no immediate means of inquiring, 

but assuming it to be authentic, its interest cannot be 

over-rated. Should further letters reach us they will be 
presented in due course. 


Lorp HARTINGTON “0 MR. GLADSTONE. 


Faris, Oct. 7, 1879. 

My Dear GLapstone,—] hardly like to trouble you 
at a moment when you are revelling in Venetian glass 
and ancient literature, but the peculiar difficulties of the 
situation are my excuse. The Home Rulers, not content 
with raising riot in Ireland, are actually upsetting our 
constituencies at home. Albert Grey has no chance of 
being returned for Newcastle, simply because he follows 
me. I have, as you know, declared against Home Rule, 
but if I could see any way of “hedging” (a sporting 
term in use at the Jockey Club, and meaning to turn 
round judiciously), I should bevery glad. What would 
you recommend? A false move—and Beaconsfield 
secures another electoral victory. So far as I can see, 
we have nothing but your splendid finance and the Tories’ 
ill luck to play against the Irish trouble. People are 
tired of our “ non-intervention ” cry, as I fancy you have 
already noticed. 

For myself, I am free once more to confess that I 
heartily wish I had never accepted the post it is my 
misfortune to occupy. Let me have a line by return.— 
Believe me, ever yours, HARTINGTON. 


P.S.—They say Dizzy has snatched the County Fran- 
chise from us for next Session. We can only now 
oppose it. 
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Mr. Giapstone fo Lorp HartincCTON. 
( Post-Ca rd.) 

My Dear Hartincton,—Your letter has just reached 
me, and I comprehend your difficulty. Three courses 
are however open to you. You may announce that a 
concurrence of fortuitous events resulting in a complexity 
of ideas and a concomitant surging of conflicting 
opinions leave you open to conviction. Or, accepting the 
responsibility of the position in which you have been 
unhappily placed, you may destroy the Parnell influence 
by taking the lead of the movement he has inaugurated, 
and shaping it to your own purposes. Or, you might take 
an Italian trip directly the Session opens, on the plea of 
sickness, leaving it to me and Bright to solve the problem. 
The last course would appear to recommend itself more 
fully than the others. Out of sight, you would be out of 
mind. And then Venice, with the memories of Byron 
and the Doges, would be all your own. Pray regard this, 
however, strictly between yourself and me—and the 
postman.—Yours, W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Venice, October 9th, 1879. 
P.S.—We must certainly oppose any County Franchise 
Bill that B—— introduces. 
{ CIRCULAR. | 
(Private and Confidential.) 
Reform Club, Oct. 8, 1879. 


My Dear Sir,—I am requested to suggest that in all 
meetings with your constituency—supposing the Irish 
element be strong in the body you represent—you will 
be exceedingly cautious and vague with regard to Home 
Rule. You can admit that Ireland has for many years 
laboured under cruel wrongs, and point out at the same 
time that it was Mr. Gladstone who freed her from the 
yoke of an alien Church. It will be open to you to 
deplore, in general. terms—the more general the better— 
the inaptitude of many Lord-Lieutendnts for the post 
they have filled. Another matter on which you can com- 
ment is landlord absenteeism ; but this should be done 
very judiciously. You will be safe in sympathising over 
.a deficient harvest in Ireland, although to tell the truth 
the Irish farmers are this year a great deal better off than 
our own. And you may promise that any satisfactory 
proposal for inquiring into Irish complaints shall receive 
your support. The Home Rulers will want to know, in 
all probability, whether you are opposed to their scheme, 
and should this be the case, there will be no objection to 
your regretting, both forthe sake of Imperial legislation 
and Irish interests too, that local questions, which might 
be easier settled on the spot, are referred to Parliament 
for consideration. Beyond this it will not be necessary to 
go. Above all be vague in everything you say. Let it 
be understood that you are a staunch friend of Ireland, 
and only anxious to find some mode of meeting her 
wishes, That will be quite safe. 

You will be good enough to consider this as strictly 
confidential.—I am, my dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. P. Apam. 

To —— Esq., M.P. for ——. 

Sir W. V. Harcourt fo Lorp Harrincron. 
Liverpool, Oct. 7, 1879. 

My Dear Hartincron,—You will doubtless have 
read my speech last night with great interest. It was 
indeed a splendid effort, and will be as greatly admired 
by our supporters as it will be execrated by our 
opponents. I think you will admit that I have done 

the right thing by you. ‘The expressions “noble chief” 
and “great captain,” together with the assurance that 
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you had “ inspired the hearts of your followers with sen- 
timehts not only of political loyalty, but of personal 
attachment,” were calculated to have a good effect. 
Henry James could do nothing like this—a mere lawyer, 
no politician. 

By the way, let me urge upon you the propriety of a 
more pronounced policy. My advice is always at your 
servicé. As one of the next Cabinet, moreover, I think 
that if matters of moment to the Party I should be con- 
sulted. For the rest, I am always yours to command, 
and you may count on my entire devotion so long as I 
am assuréd that the undoubtedly valuable services I am 
rendering to the Party are duly appreciated by you.—I 
am, yours faithfully, W. V. Harcourt. 

P.S.—By the way, I notice that my relative, the 
Princess Louise, is on her way home. 


Sir CHARLES DiLkE fo LorpD H4RTINGTON. 
Dear Lorp Hartincton,—I hear you are in Paris. 
Shall I bring Gambetta to see you? He might tell you 
what he knows about peasant proprietors ; any way, you 
would be sure to learn something from so great a man. 
Let me know when we had better come.—And believe 
me, yours obediently, CHARLES DILKE. 


Lorp HARTINGTON fo Sir CHARLES DILKE. 


My pear DiLke,—I should be delighted to meet you ; 
but don’t bring Gambetta. Politics, as you know, are 
not in my line. Gambetta might, as you say, teach me 
something about peasant proprietors ; but I only want to 
deal with the matter in general terms. The details I 
should prefer to leave to those who, like yourself, under 
stand them much better than—Your obedient servant, 

HARTINGTON. 


THE RETREAT FROM MANDALAY. 


HREE weeks ago we announced that Lord Lytton 

had determined on a war with Burmah, and the 
information which has since reached us shows this infor- 
mation to have been correct. ‘The Viceroy foresaw that 
Mr. St. Barbe would, if he remained in the unprotected 
Residency at Mandalay, after the withdrawal of our 
official representative, Colonel Horace Browne, certainly 
be outraged and insulted, if not murdered ; and that a 
speedy and thorough punishment of King Theebaw would 
then not only be necessary in the eyes of those who hold 
the destinies of our Indian Empire in their hands, but 
would be imperatively demanded by English public 
opinion. We have no wish to impute deep and nefarious 
designs to Lord Lytton, but it is a singular fact that 
while Colonel Browne, as an old and valued officer, 
was ordered to abandon his excessively dangerous 
post at the Burmese capital, Mr. St. Barbe, a 
younger, and possibly, in the Viceroy’s estimation, 
less valuable man, was allowed to remain there for 
weeks for no earthly purpose, since any influence 
British councils might have had on the semi-insane King 
was sure to cease with the removal of the official Resident. 
The King of Burmah has never been well disposed 
towards us, and Colonel Browne’s withdrawal could not 
be otherwise explained than as a proof of want of con- 
fidence in his friendly feelings, and even in his wish to 
respect the flag of a friendly Power. To leave Mr. St. 
Barbe in the capital was therefore nothing short of a 
direct challenge to Theebaw, of which the victim was to 
be one of our own officers. Of. course Lord Lytton 
hoped he would not be murdered, but would succeed in 
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escaping ; but if, perchance, the Cabul scenes had been 
repeated, we venture to assert that while the Viceroy might 
have shed a tear, or even written an ode on the sad death 
of his non-official representative, he would scarcely have 
been able to suppress a triumphant smile at the success 
of his own policy. , 

Fortunately wiser and honester councils have prevailed 
in England. Peremptory orders arrived in India that 
there was to be no war with Burmah, and when Lord 
Lytton attempted to argue that Mr. St. Barbe wag quite 
safe, he was directed to order the evacuation of the Manda- 
lay residency at once. Against so emphatic a decree no 
resistance was possible, and we may congratulate ourselves 
and Mr. St. Barbe that Lord Cranbrook has heen firm 
enough to insist on the step which was annoynced on 
Wednesday. Financially speaking, a Burmese war, if it 
resulted in annexation, would certainly be a profitable 
undertaking. The kingdom is one which, if not actually 
flowing with milk and honey, produces a superabundance 
of commodities which, in the present stage of civilisation, 
sell in the market for higher and more profitable rates 
than the products of cows and bees. [Earth-oil, coal, 
and rubies are among its mineral treasures ; gold washing 
is reported to pay well, while the amount of trade which 
would come down through Upper Burmah from the 
western provinces of China, if the present Royal mono- 
polies were removed, is positively enormous, and the 
estimates rest on no unsound basis. At present the King 
is virtually the only trader in his dominions, and the 
restrictions imposed upon any direct intercourse between 
the Shan caravans and the English merchants are such 
as not only to hinder, but absolutely to prevent any 
development of what might and would be one of the 
finest trade routes of the world. All our attempts to 
open up direct communication with Yu-nan have failed, 
some through the disturbed state of that province, more 
through the insidious and secret opposition of the King 
of Burmah. British Burmah has become, during the 
last ten years, the granary of India, and shows a surplus 
which increases with every successive Budget. If the 
upper provinces were open, this credit balance would, it 
is fair to assume, acquire a new impetus, and would go 
far to diminish the chronic deficits of Indian finance. 
Lastly, a war against the parti-coloured rabble which the 
King calls an army, would, if properly conducted, be short 
and decisive, the great river Irrawaddy affording a 
splendid line of communication, navigable as it is up to 
the very gates of the capital. 

We have thus stated all the advantages which would 
follow on a war with Burmah, because partisans of a 
peace policy are often accused of shutting their eyes to 
them. In none of them, however, do we see any 
justification for hostilities. King Theebaw has, it is true, 
murdered a number of his relatives and of persons sus- 
pected of opposition to his government. But none of 
these people were Englishmen, and non-intervention in 
domestic disturbances has always been our rule in foreign 
politics. He has, again, declined to enter into friendly 
‘ communications with our Residents, whom he treated 
with that Aau¢eur which is natural in an ignorant Eastern 
monarch, who thinks himself little less powerful than the 
Aimighty. But he has committed no overt act of 
hostility. He has not invaded our frontiers, nor murdered 
British subjects. He has not entered into relations 
with foreign Powers at war with us. He has, in fact, 
committed no offence which,..according to European 
rules, constitutes a casus belli. If we thought it our 
duty to punish all kings for judicial murders, we should 
‘have at least one, if not two, European wars on our 
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hands first of all. If it were our business to conquet 
countries whose monarchs are uncivil to our Envoys, 


we should never have an end of wars in all parts of, 


the world. And if we intended to enforce free trade 
by force of arms, we must at once declare war against 
Germany. : 

In short, the only justification for a war would be that 
it would probably pay. But this standpoint, however it 
may commend itself to Lord Lytton and to the Rangoon 
merchants, will not be accepted by the people of England. 
It is probable that before many years have elapsed, the 
King of Burmah will commit some outrage on us which 
cannot be allowed to go unpunished, and that we 
shall be obliged to resort to arms in_ self-defence. 
When this time arrives, it will be time enough to con- 
sider whether we should merely chastise, or annex the 
country. But for the present, we may rejoice that wisdom 
has prevailed, and that the danger of a massacre at 
Mandalay has been avoided. 


THE CAUCUS AGAIN. 


HE correspondence between a body with the por- 
tentous title of the “ Dewsbury Parliamentary 
Borough Joint Liberal Association” and Mr. Serjeant 
Simon, the Member for Dewsbury, supplies much food 
for reflection to students of political matters in general, 
and the next election in particular. The secretary of the 
polyonymous Association wrote to the Member of Parlia- 
ment in a manner rather resembling that in which the 
clerk to the guardians might write to a local butcher to 
ask whether he would renew his tender for the supply of 
meat to the paupers. “I have to inform you,” says this 
official, ‘‘ that you were on Monday evening last nomi- 
nated as a candidate.” ‘The idea of the sitting member 
for a borough, who has held his position for something 
over ten years, who has fought two contested elections, 
and has been returned by large majorities, being thus 
informed that he has been “ nominated” by a self-con- 
stituted association has something in it intensely comic. 
The secretary then asks. the Serjeant whether he will 
“allow his name to be proposed” (this also is good), 
and if so, whether he will ‘‘ submit to the decision of the 
Association.” The Serjeant’s reply is what might have 
been expected. He criticises at some length the peculi- 
arities of the association with the many names, and into 
these criticisms we need not follow him. But the upshot 
of his letter is that while he is perfectly ready to submit 
to the decision of the constituency in the manner pro- 
vided by law or custom, he has not the slightest inten- 
tion of submitting to the decision of the Dewsbury Par- 
liamentary Borough Joint Liberal Association, on the 
Birmingham plan, which latter addition seems to be a 
part of its title, though that title might appear to unpre- 
judiced observers long enough and clumsy enough 
already. 

That Mr. Serjeant Simon should have made this 
stand is all the more satisfactory, because there have 
been certain signs lately of weakness in the knees of not 
afew prominent Liberals on this point. It must be 
admitted that these persons are in a very awkward posi- 
tion. Serjeant Simon is free from the worst part of the 
difficulty, inasmuch as it is believed or asserted that under 
no circumstances could a Tory candidate be found bold 
enough to contest the “shoddy boroughs” of Dewsbury 
and Batley. The learned Serjeant is not, therefore, 
liable to the charge that by standing on his dignity he 
endangers the prospects of the Party. Elsewhere this 
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may really be a matter of some concern. Although the 
Caucuses are probably nowhere (except in places where a 


‘joint system of indirect bribery and terrorism has made 


them masters of the situation) all-powerful, they can no 
doubt influence a considerable number of votes. An 
unfortunate Liberal candidate, even putting his personal 
feelings out of the question, may often, therefore, be sin- 
cerely afraid of the result of quarrelling with the Caucus. 
As it is, he has hosts enough to reckon with. His 
political opponents, except in some rare cases of 
persona! dispute, are sure to vote solid. He has the 
Home Rule men, and the Permissive Bill men, and the 
Contagious Disease men, and heaven knows how many 
more sections of monomaniacs to appease, and if he has 
to fight the Caucus organisation far dessus le marché, it 
may well be that a Tory will after all slip in. Shoddyopolis 
is said to be Tory-proof, and so Serjeant Simon can do 
pretty well as he likes. His action, and the action of 
the D.P.B.J.L.A.O.T.B.P., will, it is to be hoped, draw 
the attention of the better class of voters all over the 
country tothe scandals of these disreputable organisa- 
tions, which are doing their best to lower English 
political life to the level of American, and which, if they 
continue, will assuredly have the same result of vitiating, 
not merely political, but municipal morality. 

We sometimes hear it said, “ Why make such a fuss 
about the Caucus? There must be some means of 
ascertaining which is the best candidate, and the Caucus 
is nothing more than ‘an organisation for doing this.’” 
The answer is that it is both a great deal more anda 
great deal less. The Caucus is, generally speaking, the 
means for finding out and returning, not the best candi- 
date, but the worst. In almost every case in which it has 
yet been practically tried the best men have refused to 
submit to the degrading conditions required of them, or, 
if they have submitted, have had the mortification of 
seeing more unscrupulous promisers or more vulgar 
demagogues preferred as candidates. ‘The Caucus is an 
admirable machine for returning what Mr. Dease, ina 
racy phrase borrowed from Grattan, has just called “A 
Parliament of Raps¢allions”; it is a very bad instru- 
ment, and a wholly unnecessary instrument, for returning 
a Parliament of gentlemen likely to use their trust as 
English Members of Parliament have for the most part 
used it. It must be remembered that the English Par- 
liament man, as he used to be called, is emphatically not 
a mere delegate. He is supposed to be selected as the 
best person to represent the constituency in the inde- 
pendent exercise of his discretion, not as the mere bearer 
of a mandat imptrafif to vote for this or that measure. 
His fitness is determined by all sorts of considerations 
which a Caucus is not likely to value, and is, indeed, 
almost certain to slight. The candidates likely to find 
most favour with such a body are either plausible adven- 
turers or noisy demagogues. We don’t want noisy dema- 
gogues or plausible adventurers in the House of 
Commons. But it must be remembered that the evils of 
the “four hundreds” do not end here. A political body 
of this kind, sitting en permanence, must infallibly exercise 
a great influence on local affairs, and can hardly exercise 
it well. Jobbery and tyranny are the right and the left 
hands of such a body, and we know, as a matter of fact, 
that the hands are not idle. The monopolising of public 
offices of emolument by the dominant party, the use of 
the police for political purposes, lavish and unnecessary 
expenditure, exclusion of the more respectable inhabi- 
tants from the municipal work, concentration of power 
and influence in the hand of a clique, are not so much 
the natural, as the inevitable, crown and flower of such 
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an organisation. The same unscrupulous claim which ig 
put forward to select members is exercised also as to 
maintaining them in office; and within the last few years 
we have seen in England the spectacle of a borough 
member unwillingly resigning his office to make room 
for a local magnate who has succeeded in getting the 
wires into his hands. Serjeant Simon has pointed out, 
and very justly from his own point of view, a special vice 
of the Dewsbury body. ‘The candidate is bound to the 
Association ; but the Association is not, except in the 
vaguest way, bound to the candidate. Its members can 
at any time free themselves from any obligation to vote 
for the unfortunate creature who has sold his soul to 
them, by the simple process of ceasing to be members. 
This, of course, is a necessary drawback of an arbitrary 
and self-constituted body of this kind. But it is in the 
likelihood of the Association holding together, and not in 
the likelihood of its dissolution, that the danger to the 
public, as distinguished from that to the candidate, con- 
sists. Indeed, if anyone consents to make himself a 
puppet in such hands his possible disappointment is not 
much to be lamented. It is when the Caucuses are 
strong and united that they are able to do most harm to 
the character of English municipal institutions, to the 
principle of self-government, and to the morality of 
public men. In these three points lie most of the 
strength and glory of English Constitutional arrange- 
ments, and anything which tends to deprave them ought 
to be viewed with the liveliest disgust, and resisted with 
the steadiest determination. In refusing to submit to 
the dictates of his correspondent, Mr. Serjeant Simon 
has deserved well of his country. 


THE REVIVAL OF TRADE. 


“THE revival of trade has come at last—there is no 

longer a chance of denying it—and it has come 
with a rush that seems to have not a little astonished 
some of those who were growing tired of waiting for it. 
The impulse has come, like former impulses of a similar 
kind, from the other side of the Atlantic, and has thereby 
gratified those Stock Exchange prophets who tell us that 
financial forecasts, as well as weather predictions, should 
be sought for in the Western hemisphere. It has come 
upon us, as we say, with a suddenness that few antici- 
pated ; and is in our midst even while the chroniclers of 
passing events in the City are still doubting in their 
minds, and expecting their disciples to doubt, whether 
the phenomenon is real and true, or can be explained 
away by any resort to pessimist arguments. To dissipate 
such doubts it may perhaps be sufficient simply to quote 
the hard and stubborn figures which commerce offers us, 
together with the statistics of external trade published by 
official authority. A rise in the price of iron of from 20 
to nearly 50 per cent. in the past three months, and of 
from 14 to 25 per cent. within the last three weeks, is a 
more eloquent argument than the finest syllogism ; while 
the blowing in of furnaces that have long been out of 
work in every part of England and Scotland is a sign 
which the most incredulous of speculators can no longer 
pretend to ignore. Let us look for one moment at the 
rise which is recorded in some special industries before, 
accepting as an accomplished fact that revolution which 
we affirm has been effected since the summer. The 
Glasgow and Manchester share lists provide us with the 
following examples :—The price of Benhar coal rose in 
the period between September 14 and October 5 from 
134 to 23%; that of Marbella iron ore from 1% to 2%. 
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Tin, tin plates, and copper have increased in price about 
4 per cent. during the month of September, and show 
no signs of falling away; while the rise in provisions, 
especially bacon, cheese, and butter, amounting to 15 
and 20 per cent., is, under our present conditions 
of home and foreign supply, a distinct mark of 
recovery. If we turn now to the Board of 
Trade returns for September, issued within the last 
few days, the encouragement afforded by them will 
be found to amply support the conclusions suggested by 
prices in the home markets. The tonnage of shipping 
entered at our ports increased 3% per cent. upon last 
year, ard that of the shipping cleared to no less than 
17% per cent. Both imports and exports, with few 
and for the most part insignificant exceptions, increased 
enormously in bulk ; as, to take a few examples, rice, 176 
per cent.; oats, 115; wheat flour, 130; jute, 80; and 
on the export side, iron and steel, 45 per cent. ; jute, 50 ; 
copper, 42; and worsted stuffs, 21. The decreases on 
the export side are all of the most trifling order, and 
amount in the highest case to less than 1o per cent. It 
is true, no doubt, that there has been no corresponding 
increase in the value of goods exported. The rise, for 
example, in this respect, in the export of iron and steel 
has only been 22 per cent., against an increase of 45 
in actual bulk. But we are far from looking upon this, 
as some critics affect to do, in the light of a discouraging 
sign. The very fact that articles are being supplied to 
foreigners upon more reasonable terms is, on the contrary, 
as we take it, a most hopeful sign, indicating that all 
parties concerned in the industries in question, whether 
employers or employed, are at last beginning to recog- 
nise the folly of being underbid in the markets of the 
world. It is of the utmost importance, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote most forcibly stated in his Dublin speech on 
Wednesday last, that this resolve should be kept up and 
fostered while the critical stage is being passed through. 
The fruits of whole years of patience, of desperate 
pitched battles between capital and labour, of bitter 
lessons taught by the roughest experience, may be sacri- 
ficed in a moment, if, presuming upon a recovery which 
is still only in the bud, we resort to the selfish policy that 
has wrought so much mischief in the past, and side by 
side with the revival of trade, give room for a revival of 
class animosities. 

That the upward movement, new as it is, should have 
been sudden and violent is a fact which ought not to 
have taken our capitalists and speculators so much by 
surprise as it did. Throughout at least the latter part of 
the long dull period which now seems drawing to its 
close, the consumers of most commodities have, for 
reasons easy to understand, been indulging in that tempt- 
ing though somewhat cowardly practice usually known as 
“living from hand to mouth.” Here and there a toler- 
ably well-to-do capitalist, such asa railway company in 
good case, has profited by the golden opportunity, and 
laid in stocks of iron and steel at a price which may 
soon seem ridiculously low. But for the most part a 
sort of starvation system, founded upon timidity, and 
kept up by the idea that as soon as the depression begins 
to lift there will be time to face about, has reduced the 
markets to a condition of low-water more real than 
apparent. With the turn of the tide there has come that 
rush to be in time which might have been looked for, 
and which was, as already explained, a part and parcel 
of the waiting policy already adopted. The new im- 


petus, once given in America, has been helped for- 
ward in many other quarters; and the flood tide is 
the more powerful in consequence of the protracted 
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"drain upon the system involved j in a ‘steady ebb of six 
years’ duration. 

Following rapidly and a little prematurely upon the 
recovery in the iron and coal trades, there has 
come a not unnatural reaction in the value of invest- 
ments. A rise in railways, reaching in some cases very 
large proportions, has imparted quite an excitement to 
Capel Court, and the A shares of the Brighton Company, 
to quote a prominent example, have mounted in a few days 
from £112 to £120, The wiseacres whose self-appointed 
mission it is to advise the British investor have protested 
in terms of horror against such phenomena, and de- 
nounced the rise as “due altogether to speculation,” 
founded on a hollow basis, and the like. We pointed 
out some weeks ago how false this idea would be, when- 
ever it was propagated ; and we adhere to the view that 
railways are now only recovering to their natural value, 
after a species of panic warranted by no sound data. 
Without denying that the sharp rise of the past fortnight 
has been out of proportion to any solid reasons alleged 
for it, we maintain, as we maintained long before it came 
off, that it is sound and permanent in the main. The 
railway systems have been expected by some writers of 
City articles to reflect immediately in the weekly returns 
the sanguine hopes of the several trades, and now that 
they fail to do so there is an outcry on the part of these 
worthies to the effect that these returns are “most dis- 
appointing,” and justify no rise in value. The “ specu- 
lators” whose operations are condemned so freely by 
City moralists know better what they are about, and they 
can afford to wait a bit, till the revival, after making its 
way into the workshops and warehouses, gives a much 
stronger impulse to the carrying lines of Scotland and 
England. 

Amidst a prospect which is thus undeniably encouraging, 
in spite of all assertions to the contrary, one cloud alone 
appears upon the financial horizon. It is that which Sir 
Stafford Northcote most temperately, but in the strongest 
terms, adverted to on Wednesday last. The recovery of 
our position in the cosmopolitan markets—a recovery 
of which many had seriously doubted the very possibility, 
but which is now in a fair way towards being secured— 
depends entirely upon the maintenance of good relations 
between all sections of the manufacturing community. 
More than this—it depends upon the possession by the 
working classes of that amount of good sense which will 
enable them to see what wages they can fairly earn and 
what their employers can afford to give. There is this 
great and grievous danger in a sudden rise such as the 
present, that it may induce workmen to rush at once to 
a demand for increased wages. Nor are there wanting 
signs that this movement is already on foot. If it should 
be encouraged, and again get the upper hand, the con- 
sequences will be even more deplorable than they have 
been hitherto. It will nip in the bud that hopeful growth 
of activity which is yet young, though vigorous, We 
must hope that the agitators who have done us such 
infinite mischief during the past ten years will at least 
hold their hands during this eventful crisis, and that the 
severe lessons which have during that same period been 
taught to the artisans will not be forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the present movement, and while the future pros- 
perity of England may truly be said to hang wavering in 
the balance. 





JouN BRINSMEAD AND SON’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
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SOME SCHOOLMASTERS AT HOME. 


HEN in a previous article we pointed out and 
commented upon the evil example set before 
the poor by the employment in public elementary schools 
of married mistresses, we were compelled from considera- 
tions of space to omit mention of one incidental but im- 
portant phase of the question to which it is highly 
desirable attention should be called—the phase, namely, 
that lies in the fact that in many instances the husbands 
of these married mistresses are also employed as ele- 
mentary teachers. This position of affairs, as a moment’s 
reflection must make clear, not only intensifies the cha- 
racter of the first-named evil, but also in itself constitutes 
2a separate though a similar evil. If it be—as it assuredly 
is—a bad example to the poor to place before their girl- 
-*hood as teachers wives and mothers who, to the neglect 
_ of children, and the annihilation of the spirit and prac- 
tice that makes the sweetness and light of the home life, 
are sent forth to labour for daily hire—if this be a bad 
example, it is a still worse, a more degraded, and degra- 
ding, to set as Mentors over the boyhood of the land the 
husbands of such women. The boy ¢s father to the 
‘man, and the chosen educators of our manhood to be 
. should at least be men. And tried by any reasonable 
. standard what manner of men can such husbands be? It 
us only upon the principle applied by Macbeth to the 
murderers, that “in the catalogue they go for such,” they 
. can be accounted men at all. In no other profession, in 
no other section of the educated classes, are married 
women sent out from the home to work for pay, as are 
the wives of such schoolmasters as are here spoken of. 
In no other class claiming to be educated would the 
.-opinion of the class tolerate so degrading a practice. 
As yet such a thing has never been tolerated by the more 
well-to-do or better educated among the working classes ; 
but if we continue to give them evil examples in the per- 
sons of their teachers, it will become an ominous ques- 
tion as to how long their ideas and action on this head 
may remain unvitiated. Among the more ignorant and 
poverty-stricken portions of the working classes the cus- 
.,toms of wife labour and child neglect do unhappily 
obtain, to what pitiful and tragic results they lead, how 
potent they are to extend and perpetuate misery, and 
-»what a bar they are to improvement in the material con- 
‘dition of the poor, is matter of common knowledge. But 
ito members of the School Board, given that they do their 
duty, all this should be matter, not merely of common, 
but of special knowledge. It is before them that poor 
parents—to the number in the aggregate of thirty or 
forty thousand in a year—are called upon to “show 
cause why they should not be summoned before a magis- 
trate and fined.” And the burden of a majority of the 
tales of woe that are pleaded in stay of police-court pro- 
ceedings is summed up in the one significant sentence— 
‘The mother goes out to work.” If they have any 
.faculty of observation, any power of drawing an inference, 
“School Board members, as a result of their quasi-judicial 
“experience, must see that it would materially lessen the 
wmass of misery seething around us if we could but edu- 
wate the poor out of contracting the class of improvident 
marriages, which in their case necessitates wives and 
mothers going out to work, as an alternative evil to 
absolute starvation. But what prospect can there be of 
so educating the poor, when the body charged with the 
care of their educational interests gives them as teachers 
not only wives and mothers who go out to work, but also 
the husbands who send the wives out to work. If, as 
affecting social conditions, it is a bad thing that the home 
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life as generally understood should be abandoned, and 


the wife go out to labour on the same footing as the 


husband—if this be a bad thing, then the example of 
the class of male teachers here in question is utterly 
pernicious and degrading. Their sin against manhood 
is a sin without relief. They lack the excuse of poverty ; 
the one only excuse that makes wife labour a thing to be 
tolerated even asa choice of evils. The average salary 
of certificated masters under the London School Board 
was last year #132. But salary here does not mean 
income. Under the Board system the Government grant 
earned by a school is divided among the teachers, and 
with this added to the salaries it will be within the mark 
to put the average income of the certificated master of 
the Board at 4,160. The opportunities to rise above 
the average are of course open to all, and many teachers 
turn their attainments to account and add to their in- 
comes by extra work out of school; chiefly by acting as 
science class, or evening school teachers, or as private 
tutors. Taking all the circumstances of the position into 
consideration, it is a reasonable estimate to say that in 
the present day a certificated master who is fairly ener- 
getic and hard working may, by the time he has attained 
to an age at which it is wise to marry, be earning an 
income of £200 per annum; and with such an income 
the plea of necessity for wife labour is simply out of 
court. As a body the elementary teachers of the country 
are the sons and daughters of parents who have brought 
up and educated their families on lesser incomes; and 
brought them up in a manner that has been creditable to 
themselves, and to society, and advantageous to their 
children. Therefore, speaking generally, for a Board 
teacher to plead even comparative or relative poverty as 
a reason for sending his wife out to work is arrant 
snobbery—is, as regards the general public, a case of 
adding insult to injury. But there scarcely requires 
detailed disproof to the right of any plea of necessity in 
this case. The broad fact that the majority of married 
schoolmasters, including many who have married school- 
mistresses, do support their wives and families in comfort 
and respectability solely by their own exertions, is suf- 
ficient evidence on that head. An excuse often put 
forward by and for the kind of schoolmasters here in 
view is that they are really not to blame. The wives, it 
is said, prefer school work to home life; and ze7// go out 
even in defiance of the express wish of the husbands. 
Moreover, it is frequently added, the husbands do zof 
benefit pecuniarily by their wives’ earning. Those 
earnings, it is affirmed, are practically regarded as pin 
money, and are spent by the wives upon themselves— 
chiefly in extra dress and finery. Such an excuse, 
when not true, is cowardly beyond expression, and when 
true it is rather an aggravation than a palliation of the 
state of things here under notice. That boys should 
look up to their teachers as persons specially worthy to 
be admired and imitated is most desirable ; it is half the 
battle of educational ‘ruining. And this being the case, 
anything like, we will not say a philosophical, but a 
common-sense consideration of the point must make it 
evident that one of the least fit of all unfit beings to be 
placed in the position of a teacher to boys is he who is 
admittedly, and by public demonstration, 
The poorest wretch in life, 
The crouching vassal to the tyrant wife. 

The employment of married schoolmasters who set an 
example of being parties to the socially-degrading system 
of wife-labour has, like the employment of married school- 
mistresses, increased under the School Board. Tacitly, 
at any rate, the Board encourages among the teaching 
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class marriages that, where not improvident, are some- 
thing worse. That in doing so they sin in mere thought- 
lessness we are quite willing to take for granted, but at 
the same time we would remind them that 
Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart. 

It might be a difficult matter for the Board to deal with 
this matter immediately and in heroic fashion. But there 
scarcely needs heroic or even set action upon the part of 
the Board. They have only to give practical proof that 
they object to teachers setting the taught a dangerous 
example in this matter, to so greatly discourage the 
practice, that the evil would speedily be reduced within 
dimensions that would make it easy to deal with it in 
root-and-branch fashion. After each vacation, numbers 
of cases in point come before the Board incidentally in 
connection with the change of name upon the part of 
mistresses newly married to masters, and announcing, by 
asking to have their change of name recorded on the 
Board’s books, their intention to keep on School. Here, 
then, is the Board’s opportunity. Let them select a few 
of the worst cases—the cases say in which the male 
offenders were head-masters with good incomes—and 
call upon the mistresses to resign; let them do this firmly 
and judiciously on two or three occasions, and a material 
abatement of the evil would soon follow. 

If, however, in assuming that hitherto the Board has 
simply been thoughtless in this matter, we are doing 
them too much grace; if their employment of the kind 
of masters we have been commenting upon means not 
indifference to, but approval of, their practice ; if by the 
method of example they are seeking to teach the working 
classes of the country new—and as most people hold 
degraded—conditions of social and domestic life ; if this 
is part of a deliberate but undefined policy, let the 
Board show the courage of its opinions and declare that 
such is the case. The public generally, and those in 
particular who are labouring to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor, are clearly entitled to know how they are to 
reckon with the School Board upon the important point 
to which it is the purpose of the present article to direct 
attention. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
XV.—NORTH WALES. 


MONG the many charming seaside places along 

our coasts there are very few better suited for a 
summer’s outing than those of North Wales. In the 
first place, they are at a respectable distance—six or 
eight hours’ rail—from London, in itself a great advan- 
tage in these days of ’Arry and his many friends ; then 
they are, with scarcely an exception, charmingly situated 
in the midst of pretty coast scenery ; and, lastly, when 
one is tired of bathing and fishing, boating, strolling 
along the beach, pottering about on the rocks at low 
water armed with a net, wherewith to poke up any stray 
crabs or lobsters that Providence and the tide may have 
stranded there, and otherwise getting through one’s time 
in the odd ways one does by the sea, there are always 
Snowdon and his giant brethren to fall back upon, and 
excursions of all kinds to be made inland. Indeed, if 
we were not just now especially considering the seaside 
resorts of Wales, we could wax eloquent about the 
beauties of Snowdonia, as the district round Snowdon is 
called, and launch out into praises of the really charming 
inland scenery of North Wales, and its beauties of lake, 
mountain, and waterfall, that would, we are convinced, 
have a wonderful effect upon the number of tourists there 
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next summer. But we must restrain our enthusiasm for 
the present, and try to give some account of two or 
three of the principal seaside places, merely remarking 
that it is a great advantage to seaside visitors to have fine 
inland scenery to turn to when tired of the sea, though 
it is one that people often overlook when deciding where 
to spend their summer holiday. 

In this respect, indeed, the watering-places of North 
Wales, from Rhyl right round to Barmouth, stand un- 
rivalled ; though even without this additional attraction 
they are very well worth a visit, and a summer spent among 
them will surely be fraught with pleasant after-memories. 
Perhaps the best of them for a lengthened visit is Pen- 
maenmawr, with its straight bit of beach, parallel with 
which runs the railway from Chester to Holyhead. 
Behind the railway, and nestling among the trees on the 
hill-side, stand the pretty white villas and terraces which 
give the place rather a foreign appearance; and the 
whole is backed by a ridge of hills, the sides of which 
are covered with slate-quarries. The place itself consists 
of one long straight street running parallel with the sea- 
shore ; and in this street are all the shops and some of 
the lodging-houses, the others being scattered about 
among the trees on the side of the hill. There is only 
one hotel, close by the sea and a very comfortable house ; 
lodgings are not cheap by any means, and provisions are 
decidedly dear. Nearly everyone in the place is called 
Jones—the name, it is well known, is not by any means 
rare in Wales, but here it seems to be particularly com- 
mon. The sands at Penmaenmawr are capital, and 
bathing is carried on both from the beach—with or with- 
out a machine—and from the end of the pier with great 
energy. There is some boating, but not much, Puffin 
Island, otherwise called Priestholm, being one of the 
places to be visited by those that go down to the sea in 
boats. A very marked feature in the place is the rail- 
way; the London and North-Western Railway, as every- 
one knows, goes right along the North Coast of Wales, 
from Chester to Holyhead, and at Penmaenmawr it runs 
quite close to the shore—in fact, between the sea and 
the town. To get to the beach, therefore, you have to 
go under the railway, through a little tunnel or arch ; 
and this very close proximity of trains to the beach, and 
the little promenade above it, is rather a drawback, 
especially as the traffic is very considerable. Still 
perfection is not to be found anywhere, and for a quiet, 
pretty, and comfortable little seaside place where the 
jaded Londoner may recruit his strength after a year’s 
hard labour at business, our choice would fall on Pen- 
maenmawr. One of the things that every visitor at Pen- 
maenmawr is taken to see is Conway Castle, one of the 
finest ruins in Wales, though inferior in size to Carnar- 
von. It is about four miles to Conway by the new road, 
which is very level, and about three by the old one, which 
goes over the hills and through a village rejoicing in the 
euphonious name of Dwygyfylchi. The proper thing to 
do, therefore, is to walk over to Conway by the new road, 
visit the Castle, and return through the Sychnant Pass and 
this village with the unpronounceable name, and a very 
pleasant little excursion it is. Another excursion is to 
Aber, where there is a charming waterfall ; you go to Aber 
by rail, and then walk about two miles and a-half, and 
the fall is well worth a visit. During the season a coach 
leaves Penmaenmawr once or twice a week for a ten 
hours’ drive through the surrounding country, and you 
are taken through a succession of splendid mountain 
scenery. Starting about nine o’clock in the morning, you 
drive through Llanfairfechan—a little watering-place a 
few miles west of Penmaenmawr—Aber, Lord Penrhyn’s 
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model village, Bethesda, where the famous slate quarries 
are, then through Nant Francon, and along the wild and 
desolate Lake Ogwen to Capel Curig ; from here you 
walk to the Swallow Falls, and then entering the coach 
again you drive on to Bettws y Coed, where there are the 
Conway Falls to be seen, and a most charming and 
romantic spot, the Fairy Glen. From Bettws the coach 
goes to Llanrwst, Treffriw, and Conway, and so home. 
The most fashionable watering-place in North Wales is 
Llandudno—that is to say, it is the largest and most 
showy-looking. It is well situated, standing in a bay 
formed by the Great and the Little Orme’s Heads ; 
indeed, the Great Orme’s Head is the most conspicuous 
feature in the place, and it is to Llandudno what the Spa 
is to Scarborough and the Brig to Filey—the place where 
everyone goes, and which everyone talks about. Llan- 
dudno itself rather reminds one of Brighton in appear- 
ance, though of course it is very much smaller ; the long 
parade close above the beach and running the whole 
length of the town, the white houses and hotels behind, 
and the smart shops, all suggesting that paradise of what 
Yorkshire people call “trippers.” The place itself is 
prettily built, and there are plenty of good lodgings to 
be had, but the prices are rather high, and provisions are 
dear. Bathing and boating, the usual seaside amuse- 
ments, are plentifully indulged in; and in the evening 
all the world turns out to walk up and down on the 
parade, and listen to the band that plays there. For the 
modest sum of five shillings you can be driven round the 
Great Orme’s Head in one of the numerous open car- 
riages that crawl about the town. The Head is a fine 
bold cliff rising straight out of the sea, something in the 
style of the Capstone at Ilfracombe, but a good deal 
larger ; and the drive right round and back into the town 
takes nearly two hours. Llandudno used to have a repu- 
tation for being badly drained, but all this has been 
altered now, and no doubt the place is thoroughly healthy, 
and one to which visitors may resort with perfect safety. 
Passing over Rhyl, Colwyn Bay, and Llanfairfechan— 
all pretty and pleasant little places in their way—we 
come to Criccieth and Barmouth, which are to the south 
of Carnarvon, on the shores of Cardigan Bay. Criccieth 
is a pretty little place, decidedly primitive, and until 
recently almost unknown to English tourists. It is even 
now hardly more than a village, though there are a good 
many lodgings to be had and plenty of building going 
on. The sands are very good for bathing, there are lots 
of nice walks in the neighbourhood, and mushrooms 
without number! There is no promenade or anything 
of that kind, the place not yet being sufficiently advanced ; 
but it is a very nice quiet little spot for a few weeks’ stay 
and one which we should think is very likely to become 
a favourite. ‘Three or four miles along the coast from 
Criccieth is Port Madoc, from which there is a splendid 
drive to Beddgelert ; and to the south of Criccieth is 
Barmouth. Barmouth itself can hardly be called a 
pretty place ; it stands at the foot of a hill, on a warm 
sandy shore, with all the houses built close together. 
Yet it is a favourite resort, and during the summer 
months is generally crowded to excess ; for it is situated 
amid some of the loveliest scenery in North Wales. In 
the morning all the world turns out on to the sands, either 
to bathe or to look at others bathing; some people use 
machines, others tents; some, the sandhills. To go 
boating up the estuary is a favourite amusement, from 
whence there is a fine view of Cader Idris; and there 
are beautiful excursions to be made in the neighbour- 
hood.. Of these the Precipice Walk and the Torrent 
‘Walk are about the best, each presenting in its way a 
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fine specimen of scenery. If you are young and ener- 
getic you can walk up Cader, which, though not so high: 
as Snowdon, is more troublesome to ascend. Indeed 
there are any number of walks and excursions: all about 
Barmouth ; and though the place itself does not offer 
many attractions besides bathing and boating, and is apt 


to be very dusty, owing to the sandy nature of the shore , 


it is still a pleasant place for a holiday, and one deservedly 
popular among the watering-places of North Wales. 
SAUNTERER. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
~tllaaeae 
THE THEATRES. 
“DUTY,” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


. UTY,” at the Prince of Wales’s, is an adaptation 

by Mr. Albery of ‘Les Bourgeois de Pont Arcy,” 
by M. Sardou, which came out at the Vaudeville, in 
Paris. It is difficult to believe that the adapter was not 
poking fun at M. Sardou in calling the English version 
“ Duty,” for the title is an absurd misnomer, the chief 
personage of the piece acting in a way that is the very 
opposite of his duty as English people understand it, 
The plot is briefly as follows. Sir Geoffrey Deene is a 
young baronet, who is about to be married to a delight- 
ful young lady. Suddenly a milliner appears on the 
scene, and informs the young man that she is his late 
father’s mistress, and has a child by the elderly gentle- 
man, whose counterfeit presentment glares at us from 
over the mantelpiece. So far so good. Sir Geoffrey is 
quite willing to pay what the old man promised to give 
the interesting milliner, and, although we are naturally a 
little shocked at his sire’s depravity, elderly gentlemen 
have had illegitimate children before now ; and, as it is: 
a French play, we are thankful it is no worse. Exit the 
milliner, leaving her bag, and of course we know what to 
expect from M. Sardou. Out of that bag comes the cat, 
or rather the inevitable scrap of paper—a certain letter, 
which is read by Geoffrey’s relative, who naturally asks 
who the milliner is. Geoffrey thereupon, like the 
straightforward English gentleman he is supposed to be, 
tells a deliberate and heartless lie, stabbing the poor 
girl to whom he is engaged to the heart. He avows 
that the milliner is 4#s mistress, and her child Ads child ; 
and he does this that his mother may not be shocked at 
the discovery that her dead husband was unfaithful to her. 
That might be all very well in France, for we know that 
an actor has only to gasp out “ma mere” on the 
French stage to bring down the house. But Geoffrey 
Deene is an English Baronet,.and so the whole episode is 
absurd and unnatural, Matters are made worse when the 
mother implores her son to make an honest woman of 
his father’s mistress, and pathetically appeals to him to 
do this because he is the parent of his father’s bastard, 
In the end everything is cleared up, and we are left 
meditating with astonishment upon this: curious phase of 
English life as concocted for us out of an uninteresting 
French play. The acting, it must be said, was wholly 
admirable. Mr. Conway has done nothing so good as 
his Geoffrey Deene, an impersonation alli the more 
creditable to him as he could not possibly have felt the 
part, and must have been conscious that he was doing 
what no conceivable Englishman could have done under 
such circumstances. He played, indeed, with force and 
pathos and a.command of the resources of his: art’ that 
we have not before seen in him: Mr. Arthur Cecilias 
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Geoffrey’s RN ee eee te 
those highly-finished character ske for which he is 
famous, and Mr. Kemble gave a humorous rendering 
of the part entrusted to him. Mrs. Hermann Vezin’s 
practised skill was seen to advantage in the part of the 
mother for whom Geoffrey does so much, and Miss 
Marian Terry played with the sympathetic grace of her 
family as Mabel. Mrs. John Wood, to our thinking, a 
trifle over accentuated the part of a vulgar woman, but 
the impersonation was an undeniably amusing one, and 
did much to make a success of the earlier scenes of the 
play. Minor parts were satisfactorily filled by Messrs. 
Forbes-Robertson and Newton, and Miss Augusta Wilton 
and, as might have been expected at the Prince of 
Wales’s, the play was put on the stage in a very tasteful 
and luxurious fashion. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have done 
so much for dramatic art that we can hardly find it in 
our hearts to reproach them even for such a piece as 
“ Duty ;” but it would certainly have been more in 
accordance with the highest and earliest traditions of 
their pleasant little theatre had they closed their manage- 
ment with an original English play, and not with an 
adaptation. We look forward, however, to better things 
at the Haymarket, and can only say of “ Duty ”—adsi# 
omen | : 


MUSIC. 


meng 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


LD concert-goers who were present on Saturday 
afternoon at the first Crystal Palace concert of 

the season must have been forcibly reminded of a some- 
what similar scene that took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms more than a quarter of a century ago, when a boy 
of fourteen made his first bow to a Philharmonic 
audience, and played Mendelssohn’s vioiin concerto in a 
manner that no one who heard can ever have forgotten. 
That boy was Joseph Joachim, and he has since become 
the greatest violinist the world knows. He has had many 
imitators among youthful prodigies, some of whom have 
blossomed into artists of prominence, most of whom have 
afterwards disappeared or failed to maintain their early 
promise. But perhaps no one who has dared thus to 
challenge comparison with-Joachim’s boyish achievement 
has come so near equalling it as Maurice Dengremont, 
whose feat—for such it may properly be termed—bears 
even greater significance from the fact of his being nearly 
two years younger than was the “ king of violinists” on 
the memorable occasion to which we have alluded. 
Certainly it is on this account the more marvellous, and 
by some may be thought to constitute an unusually bright 
augury for the lad’s future career. We therefore regard 
his débé¢ as a matter of some importance, while if the 
verdict of the most critical musical audience we possess 
goes for anything, Maurice Dengremont’s fame in this 
country is already established. Child as he is, this little 
fiddler has earned a considerable reputation on the Con- 
tinent, and from the perfect ease and confidence with 
which he went about his business on Saturday it is 
evident that he is no stranger to the concert platform. 
There was something positively amusing in the sight of 
the little fellow, neatly dressed in black velvet, standing 
in front of the best orchestra in England, and calmly 
smiling, as he finished tuning his instrument, at a formid- 
able conductor like Mr. Manns. But he had not played 
four bars of the concerto before amusement gave place 
to wonder, for it took no longer to learn that Maurice 
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Dengremont was an artist. The difficulties of the work 
he performed are so familiar that reiteration would be 
unnecessary for the purposeof enhancing the cleverness 
of this juvenile wonder. Suffice it if we say that he 
attacked and executed without error or an instant’s 
stumbling a task that many a good violinist has attempted 
in vain. ‘This means that he is completely master of the 
technique of his instrument; and, except in points that 
age and strength can alone bring, it is indeed so. By his 
rendering of the exquisite slow movement he showed the 
possession of true musical feeling; the wdrato was too 
constant—a fault of the French school of teaching—but 
his intonation was perfect, and the phrasing pure and full 
of genuine expression. The jfimale was taken at a 
judicious rate, and all the quick passages were manipu- 
lated with delicacy and precision. Abundant applause 
from a crowded room followed each movement, and 
culminated, at the close of the concerto, in a general 
ovation. Thus did young Dengremont achieve his first 
success over here, and it now remains to be seen whether 
he will ripen into a player of the first order. We have 
little faith, as a rule, in precocious executants, but this 


‘boy is assuredly out of the common run of them, and is 


gifted with undoubted-genius. Itis consequently in the 
expectation that his first appearance will one day be 
remembered as a notable event that we have devoted un- 
usual space to it. Fortunately the remainder of the 
concert does not demand lengthy notice. The overture 
to the “ Zauberflote,” Schumann’s Symphony in B flat 
(No. 1), and Boccherini’s String Minuet displayed the 
capacities of the band at their very best, and a most 
enjoyable programme was wound up by a performance, 
for the first time at the Palace, of the charming music 
written for the ballet, “ Sylvia,” by Léo Délibes. Miss 
Thursby, who continues to make marked improvement, 
was the vocalist, and was well applauded for her artistic 
delivery of Mozart’s “‘Non paventar,” and Benedict’s 
song, ‘* The Bird that came in Spring.” A flattering re- 
ception awaited Mr. Manns, who conducted with charac- 
teristic vigour and effect. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


‘HESE entertainments still continue at Covent 
Garden, but it is M. Rivitre who now reigns over 
them in the double capacity of director and conductor. 
A new and larger orchestra fills the place of the one that 
has left, and Mrs. Weldon superintends a choir that takes 
frequent part in the programme of each evening, which 
last consists, on an average, of no less than twenty-four 
pieces. Variety and quantity are, as usual, the chief 
characteristics of the fare provided by M. Riviére for his 
patrons ; and with evident good reason, since there is no 
diminution in the large numbers that have nightly been 
attending these concerts for the past nine weeks. We 
cannot suppose that his audiences include the same pro- 
portion of cultivated amateurs as have hitherto been con- 
spicuous ; neither do the present performances attain the 
high level we had the satisfaction of pointing out when 
noticing the earlier series’ But M. Rivitre unques- 
tionably appeals to an extensive section of pleasure- 
seekers, and the alacrity of their response shows that 
they are satisfied both with what he offers and the mode 
in which it is put before them. 
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CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


LIFE. 


ORN at Shrewsbury, Feb. 12, 1809. 
Educated at Shrewsbury Grammar School under 
Dr. Butler. 
University of Edinburgh, 1825—1827. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, B.A., 1832 ; M.A., 1837. 
Naturalist on board H.M.S. Beagle, Captain Fitzroy, 
on her voyage round the world, from Dec. 27, 1831— 
Oct. 22, 1836. 
1875. Hon. M.D., University of Leyden. 
1877. LL.D., Cambridge. 
1878. Corresponding member of French Academy of 
Science. Mr. Darwin has from the Royal 
Society the Royal and Copley Medals; from 
the Geological Society the Woolaston Palladian. 
Medal, and is a Knight of the Order pour le 
Mérite of Prussia. Mr. Darwin is also corre- 
sponding member of nearly all the learned 
societies of Europe. 


WRITINGS. 

1835. Extracts from letters addressed to Professor 
Henslow, by C. D., printed for distribution 
among the members of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society in consequence of the geological 
notices which they contain. 

1837. On the formation of mould. Trans. Geol. Soc., 
Vol. V. 

1838. Origin of the saliferous deposits of Patagonia. 
Jour. Geol. Soc. 

1838. On the connection of the volcanic phenomena in 
South America. Trans. Geol. Soc., Vol. V. 


1839. On the parallel roads of Glen Roy. Trans. Phil. 
Soc. 

1839. Journal of C. D., Naturalist-to the Beagle, in 
Vol. III. of “ Fitzroy’s Narrative of the survey- 
ing Voyages of H.M.S. Beagle and Adventurer.” 
8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1845, 16mo. (Part of Murray’s 
Home and Colonial Library.) 


1839-40-42. The zoology of the voyage of H.M.S. 
Beagle during the years 1832—1836. Edited 
by C. D. Five parts. 4to. 

(The notices of the habits and range of the 
birds and mammalia are by Mr. Darwin.) 

1841. On the distribution of the erratic boulders in 
South America. Jour. Geol. Soc., Vol. VI. 

1841. On a remarkable bar of sandstone off Pernam- 
buco. Phil. Mag. 

1842. Notes on the ancient glaciers of Carnarvonshire. 
Phil. Magazine, May, 1842. 


1842-1846. The structure and distribution of coral reefs, 
being the first part of the Geology of the 
voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1874, 8vo, with plates. 
1844. Geological observations on volcanic islands. 
2nd Edit., 8vo, 1876. 

1844. Observations on the structure df the genus 

Sagitta. Ann. Nat. Hist., Vol. XIII. 
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1844. Brief description of several terrestrial Planarice 
_and of some marine species. Ann. Nat. Hist., 

‘Vol. XIV. 
1845. An account of the fine dust which often falls on 
vessels in the Atlantic Ocean. Proc. Geol. Soc. 


1846. Geological observations on South America. 


1846. On the geology of the Falkland Islands. Jour. 
Geol. Soc. 

1848. On the transportal of erratic boulders from a 
lower to a higher level. Jour. Geol. Soc. 


1849. “ Geology” in the Admiralty Manual of Scientific 
Inquiry. 
2nd Edit., 1859. 
1851. A monograph on the fossil lepadidz or peduncu- 
lated cirrhipedes of Great Britain. London, 
Palzontographical Soc., 4to. 


1851. A monograph on the sub-class cirrhipedia, with 
figures of all the species. Roy. Soc., 8vo. 


1855. On the power of icebergs to make grooves on a 
submarine surface. Phil. Mag. 


1854. A monograph on the fossil balanidze and ver- 
rucide of Great Britain. Palzontographical 
Soc., 4to. 

1857. On the action of sea-water on the germination 
of seeds. Jour. Lin. Soc., Vol. I.,. 1857. 


1858, On the agency of bees in the fertilisation of 
papilionaceous flowers, Ann. Nat. Hist., 1858, 
Vol. II. 

1859. On the variation of organic beings in a state of 
nature. Jour. Lin. Soc., Vol. III. 


1859. On the origin of species by means of naturad 
selection, or the preservation of favoured races 
in the struggle for life. London, 12mo. 

2nd Edit., fifth thousand, 1860, 12mo. 

3rd Edit., seventh thousand, with additions 
and corrections, 1861, L2mo.. 

4th Edit. eighth thousand, with additions 
and corrections, 1866, 8vo. 

5th Edit., tenth thousand, 1869, 8vo. 

6th Edit., eleventh thousand, 1872, 8vo. 


1862. The various contrivances by which orchids are 
fertilised by Insects, 8vo. 
2nd Edit., with illustrations, 1877. 


1865. On the movements and habits of climbing 
plants. (From Vol. IX. of Jour. Lin. Soc.) 
London, 8vo. 

2nd. Edit., revised, 1875, 8vo. 

1868. The variation of animals and plants under 

domestication, with illustrations. 2 Vols., 8vo. 
2nd Edit., 1875. 


1871. The descent of man, and selection in relation to 
sex, with illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 
2nd Edit., revised and augmented, tenth 
thousand, 1874, 8vo. 


1872. The expression of the emotions in man and 
animals, with photographs and other illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 

1875. Insectivorous plants, 8vo. 

1876. The effects of cross and self-fertilization in the 
vegetable kingdom, 8yo. 

2nd Edit., 1878. 

1877. The different forms of flowers on plants of the 

same species, with illustrations, 8vo. 
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CANON FARRAR’S LIFE AND WORK OF 
ST. PAUL.” * 


HATEVER opinion may be formed of the life 
and character of St. Paul from various religious 
standpoints, there can be but one opinion of the extra- 
ordinary nature of his genius as a writer, and of the un- 
paralleled success of his missionary labours in the cause 
of the Christian Church. The volumes before us set 
forth the life and labours of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, with a fulness of detail, a brilliancy of colour- 
ing, and depth of sympathy which will be appreciated 
by all candid minds in whatever school of religious 
thought they may be found. Nor are these the only 
characteristic traits of Canon Farrar’s volumes. There 
is a freedom of handling, a breadth of view, and a 
catholicity of purpose which separate his views widely 
from the more bigoted section of Protestant writers. 
From beginning to end his work is further distin- 
guished by a rare independence of judgment and 
originality of conception, by a colourless, calm, and 
judicial impartiality, and, above all, by an earnest- 
ness of tone and sincerity of purpose which are here 
consecrated to the investigation of the truth at all 
costs, and to its elucidation and application at all sacri- 
fices. To other writers Canon Farrar owes only the evi- 
dence on which he founds his convictions, but his con- 
victions are the convictions of his own mind, worked 
out after his own method, and in the spirit of that inde- 
pendent philosophy which boasts— 


“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 


The result of Canon Farrar’s labours is that he leaves 
his readers with a fuller understanding of the life and 
labours of St. Paul, and with a more intense impression 
of their historical reality and truth, and a deeper vene- 
ration for the character of this man. It is true that Paley, 
Mr. Thomas Lewen, Dean Howson, and other English 
writers before Canon Farrar’s time have contributed 
largely to a fuller knowledge of the writings of St. 
Paul, but it is none the less true that until the appear- 
ance of this work we have had no biography of St. Paul 
in any degree worthy of that Apostle, who literally turned 
the world upside down by his preaching. 

‘“* My chief object,” writes Canon Farrar, “has been 
to give a definite, accurate, and intelligible impression of 
St. Paul’s teaching, of the controversies in which he was 
engaged, of the circumstances which educed his statements 
of doctrine and practice, of the inmost heart of his 
theology in each of its phases, of his epistles as a whole, 
and of each epistle in particular as complete and perfect 
in itself.” This “chief object” has been realised in 
these pages with extraordinary success. The great prin- 
ciples of the Pauline theology, as reflected in and expressed 
in the Apostle’s own writings, are set forth with a force 
and a clearness, and, we may fairly add, with an honesty 
not to be found elsewhere. Pauline theology is 
stripped of the false colours and the austere proportions 
with which it was clothed, on the one side by the active 
imaginations of Rénan and Mr. Matthew Arnold, and on 
the other side by the blundering bigotry of the 
Calvinists, and other Churches whose faith is clearly 
not based on the principle laid down by Bacon, that 
it were better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of Him.” In dealing 
with the theology as well as the life of St. Paul, Canon 
Farrar has drawn very largely from Hebrew Literature, a 
mine of inexhaustible wealth hitherto too much neglected 


natant 
* The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
Two Vols. . Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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by the Christian expositors of Christian dogmas. The 
Talmud, the Mishna, and the most important treatises of 
the Gemara have not only been largely utilised for the 
purpose of illustrating the Judaic side of St. Paul’s 
character and dogmas, but for this purpose our author 
has ransacked the learned treasuries of the great Jewish 
scholars, such as Jost, Griitz, Schwab, Deutsch, and 
others. In dealing with the places visited by St. Paul, 
and the scenes of his labours and _ controversies, 
Canon Farrar has done exceedingly well. The places 
are pictured to the eye with a singular fidelity to 
fact, and with a brilliancy and charm of colouring which 
captivates the fancy at a glance, and on which the 
memory will dwell. Athens, Damascus, Antioch, 
Corinth, Ephesus, and Tarsus, are brought before our 
very eyes by this most picturesque of writers, as they ap- 
peared two thousand years ago to St. Paul. The descrip- 
tion of the great scenes in the life of the Apostle as here 
rendered are dramatic in the best sense of the word, bring- 
ing us as they do face to face with all the chief living charac- 
ters and the actual circumstances of St. Paul’s time—cha- 
racters which are clothed in the costume of the day, and 
made to speak each in his own individual tone. It is 
seldom that a scholar has written in a style so graceful 
and eloquent, and it is seldom that a master of style 
has shown himself so consummate a scholar as Canon 
Farrar has proved himself in these pages, from which we 
quote the following passage as a specimen of style :-— 

“ And now the journey was nearly over. Hermon had. 
long been gleaming before them, and the chain of Antili- 
banus. They had been traversing a bare, bleak, glaring, 
undulating plain, and had reached the village of Kankab, or 
‘the Star.’ At that point a vision of ait beauty bursts 
upon the eye of the weary travellers. ks to the * golden 
Abana’ and the winding Pharpar, which flow on either side 
of the ridge, the wilderness blossoms like the rose. Instead 
of brown and stony wastes, we begin to pass under the flicker- 
ing shadows of ancient olive-trees. Below, out of a soft sea 
of verdure, amid masses of the foliage of walnuts and pome- 
granates and palms, steeped in the rich haze of sunshine, 
rise the white-terraced roofs and glittering cupolas of the 
immemorial city, of which the beauty has been compared in 
every age to the beauty of a Paradise of God. There, amid 
its gardens of rose, and groves of delicious fruit, with the 
gleam of waters that flowed through it, flooded with the gold 
of breathless morn, lay the Eye of the East. To that land of 
streams, to that city of fountains, to that Paradise of God, 
Saul was hastening, not on messages of mercy, not to add to 
the ett and beauty of the world, but to scourge and to 
slay and to imprison those perhaps of all its inhabitants who 
were the meekest, the gentlest, the most pure of heart.” 

On several points, however, of detail we cannot go with 
Dr. Farrar. He assumes that Apollos was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and for this assumption he offers 
not the slightest scrap of evidence. Luther was the first 
to broach such an opinion, opposed though it is to the 
Christian tradition of fifteen centuries. St. Jerome and 
Tertullian, on the other hand, ascribed the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to Barnabas, the companion of St. Paul. 
Again, in his estimate of St. Paul, Canon Farrar seems 
to.us to alike underrate his poetical temperament as well 
as his classical attainments. Bentley, the prince of 
English classical writers, gives St. Paul credit for a very 
high classical culture, and Longinus, the famous critic of 
antiquity, quotes St. Paul as a master of Greek dogmatic 
style. Although St. Paul is the only writer of the New 
Testament who shows any familiarity with the Greek 
poets by three distinct quotations from them, Dr. Farrar 
contends that the Apostle’s classical culture was limited 
in its range and meagre in its quality, and further insists 
that he could not have studied the higher philosophy of 
Greece, as set forth by Plato, because he did not 
quote Plato’s Phzdon, when in writing to the Corin- 
thians on the resurrection of the dead. WUHere Dr. 
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Farrar forgets ‘three very essential points—(r) that 


the distinctive doctrine of Christianity was not the 


immortality of the soul, which Plato taught, but the — 
resurrection of the body, of which Plato knew nothing, and | 
which was everything in the eyes of St. Paul. (2.) That 


St. Paul was writing to the Corinthians, and not to the 
Athenians, to the latter of whom alone a quotation from 
Plato would have been most acceptable if it had been at 
all in point. (3.) This argument from omission is the 
most fallacious and misleading of all arguments with 
respect to doctrine. What would Canon Farrar say to 
the writer who maintained that when St. Paul wrote to 
the Thessalonians and Colossians, he did not believe in 
the Old Testament, because if he had so believed, 
he would have quoted it, and there is not a single 
quotation from the Old Testament in any of these three 
epistles ? 

We are again puzzled to understand Dr. Farrar when he 
informs us that “the world is indebted to the epistles of 
St. Paul for its richest treasures of poetry and eloquence, 
of moral wisdom and spiritual consolation,” when else- 
where he divests St. Paul of all taste and talent for 
poetry, and would have us believe that, though St. Paul 
was born and bred amid all the inspiring beauties of 
Nature at Tarsus, they had no influence on his mind, 
and have left no trace in his language, and that “ he saw 
the universe of God only as it is reflected in the heart 
and life of man”; and consequently there is a “total 
absence of the remotest allusion to flowers and stars, and 
other beautiful objects of the God’s creation.” ‘This is 
not our conception of St. Paul, whose tenderness of 
heart, fervency of spirit, and brilliancy of imagination 
were more or less poetical factors of the most potent 
kind. When St. Paul writes that one “ star differeth from 
another sfar in glory,” and when he likens the saints of 
God to the “ stars” (as even Canon Farrar himself here 
rightly renders the Greek), and when writing to the 
Philippians, St. Paul draws his most pointed figures from 
the bloom and the fragrance of flowers (as a avéadere and 
edddias), and in the Epistle to the Ephesians he puts 
forth Christ as the “rising sun” to those who sleep in 
death, what can be farther from the truth than to say that 
the beautiful works of God’s creation found no place in 
the mind of St. Paul, and left no trace in his language? 
Nor is this all. The most favourite word of St. Paul is 
* fruit,” and next to it is “light.” Is there no trace here 
of the sunny skies under which he was born, of the 
bright and beautiful river (Cydnus) which flows by Tarsus, 
and the gleaming mountains (Taurus) that looked down 
on it, and no trace of the fruitful plains of Tarsus? Is 
there no touch of true poetry in St. Paul’s almost constant 
designation of death as a “s/eep” ?—no touch of poetry 
in the Pauline homily on Christian Love, which has been 
styled the finest moral poem ever written, and of which 
Canon Farrar himself has best brought out the poetic 
beauty and imagery in his version of verse 8—“ love is a 
flower whose petals never fall off,” instead of the tame 
and prosaic “ charity never faileth ” ? 

Our last objection lies against some of Canon Farrar’s 
renderings of the Greek in the epistles of St. Paul. His 
renderings, even when correct, are often stiff, pedantic, 
and un-English, such as the term “ co-members,” “ con- 
corporate, and “com-participart.” Again, when Canon 
Farrar renders (1 Corin. xiv., 7) oréye by “bears,” 
“endures,” he is really rendering the force of ¢épe, 
which occurs in the same verse, and he is omitting 
to give us the force of oréye, which here means 

“to veil” or “ shelter” the sins of others—the proper 
office of charity. The Authorised Version makes 
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tautology of the passage by rendering “ deareth all things, 
endureth all things.” In Acts ix., 29, the expressive term 
dvekéwv is rendered “to murder.” Its best and most 
literal meaning is to “ ¢ake off.” Who does not remember 
Shakespeare’s “ The deep damnation of Ais taking off” 
in “Macbeth”? It is quite true, as Canon Farrar 
remarks, that rvyy itself is not used in the New Testa- 
ment ; but this statement is altogether misleading when, 
as in this case, it is coupled with the significant omission 
of the fact that & riyor, if “ by chance,” /ortasse is used 
as its equivalent. 

Then dvafwrvpév is not, as here rendered, “ to blow 
into a flame,” but “ to blow into a Zving flame,” the o 
rendering which brings out all the word as intended to 
mean as used in St. Paul. Then the Greek word for 
fetter (the chain for the fee?) is not dAvous, as here given, 
but wé5y, just as in Latin compes and English /etfer, denot- 
ing a chain, but connoting a chain for the feet, as the 
derivation of each word shows. Again, the force of the 
imperfect (Act ix., 26) is erroneously given here as “ mark- 
ing an unsuccessful attempt,” instead of a repeated attempt 
—the most characteristic force of the imperfect tense. 
We should, however, be doing an injustice to the full 
merits of Canon Farrar’s work if we did not bespeak the 
attention of our readers to its many valuable appendices, 
especially to those on “ The Man of Sin,” “The Chief 
Uncial Manuscripts of the Acts and Epistles,” ‘ Tra- 
ditional Accounts of St. Paul’s Appearance,” ‘“ The 
Herods in the Acis,” “ The Style of St. Paul as illustra- 
tive of His Character,” “St. Paul in Arabia,” “ Judg- 
ment of Early Pagan Writers on Christianity.” 


GLADSTONE’S GLEANINGS.* 


LTHOUGH this seventh volume of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Gleanings bears the sub-heading “ Mis- 
cellaneous,” there is in reality an almost closer bond of 
unity between its contents than between those of any of 
its predecessors. It is not likely, from the nature of these 
contents, to be as much read as its six forerunners, but is 
almost more interesting than any one of them to the 
reader who can read and who cares to read between the 
lines. There are only five essays in it, and their titles 
may strike the careless as being both dull and desultory. 
An address on being appointed to the Rectorship of the 
University of Edinburgh, and dealing with the function 
of Universities; another at the termination of the Rec- 
tor’s term of office ; on the place of Greece in the provi- 
dential order of the world; an apology for the destruc- 
tion of the Established Church of Ireland ; an abstruse 
discussion of Probabilism, an argument on the extent 
and origin of the Evangelical movement: what, it may 
be asked, have these things to do with one another? 
The answer is, that, taken together, they illustrate more 
fully—better than any illustration elsewhere—the singular 
personality of their author—a personality which for good 
or for evil has hardly been second to any in influencing 
the fortunes of Great Britain for at least twenty years. 
Mr. Gladstone’s characteristics may be summed wp 
shortly and not incorrectly as including an eager interest 


in certain questions of scholarship and academic exercise, © 


an interest still more eager in what may be called the 
moral side of religious and philosophical questions, and 
an interest eagerest of all in a kind of restless political 
activity. The first and second of these essays illustrate 
the first of these characteristics; the second and fourth, 
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the next of them; and the third, the last. This latter, a 
defence of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and at the same time of the disestablisher’s former work 
against Lord Macaulay’s criticism, is a miracle of 
casuistry. Probably no one but Mr. Gladstone would 
even have attempted to reconcile the position of the 
author of “Church and State” with the position of the 
author of the Irish Church Bill ; certainly no one else 
could have completed his task with an air of such sincere 
and undoubted conviction. In one portion of this essay 
there is a remark which for maiveté exceeds anything that 
we can at the moment think of. ‘The reasons,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, “ that in my judgment prove the time to 
have arrived for dealing decisively with the question of 
the Irish Establishment must be treated elsewhere than 
in these pages.” ‘There can be no doubt in the mind of 
any qualified student of politics, Conservative or Liberal, 
what those reasons were, and there also can be no doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone is incapable of stating them, for the 
simple reason that he does not know them. They may 
be reduced to one—the necessity for a cry in order to 
bring himself and his Party into power. It may seem 
that this is equivalent to bringing a heavy charge against 
Mr. Gladstone, but in reality it is nothing of the sort. 
No human being, except mere zealots and hotheads, 
believes Mr. Gladstone to be capable of dishonesty. It 
is in his incapacity for that vice that his really dangerous 
character as a politician consists. Mr. Gladstone is pos- 
sessed of that peculiar form of moral judgment com- 
mon in the feminine sex, common also in children, but 
very rare with fully cultured and grown men, which un- 
consciously converts its wishes into judgments, and 
presents to itself as the dictates of its conscience what 
are really the dictates of interest or passion. Of the 
singular twists and windings by which this transforma- 
tion is achieved, perhaps no such memorial exists in 
literature as this third essay, entitled, and most justly 
so, “A Chapter of Biography.” Never perhaps was such 
a revelation of self made to those who are able to read. 
The essay on Probabilism, written thirty years ago, 
though only published the other day, supplies another 
jet of light on this curious idiosyncrasy. To the average 
Englishman anything like an attempt to base his actions 
on elaborate reasonings is unusual—is, we may say, dis- 
tasteful in the extreme. He prefers, and very justly 
prefers, to take the broad and straight roads of conduct 
given, it may be, by his religious creed, it may be by his 
Party code, it may be by the point of honour prevailing 
in his society, and to stick to these. He may transgress 
any or all these, and if this be the case he makes as little 
fuss over his transgressions as possible. It is otherwise 
with some Continental nations, and with Britons of the 
peculiar idiosynerasy of which in different ways Mr. 
Gladstone and Cardinal Newman are examples. These 
persons have, in the Old Greek phrase, a leaden rule 
capable of being adapted to the acts which they have 


. committed or wish to commit, and their intellectual 


acuteness, often unknown to themselves, is occupied 
in twisting and bending this rule, so as without actual 
solution of continuity to get it to sanction acts. which 
may be in the highest degree repugnant to each other 
and to a simpler law of life. Probabilism is one of 
the many forms which this uneasy morality, unwilling 
peccare fortiter, and unable to abstain altogether, adopts 
for itself. Something of a not dissimilar kind may also 
be observed in the very interesting paper on “ Ancient 
Greece.” We have said, and everybody knows, that Mr. 


Gladstone is an ardent scholar and Hellenist. We have | 


said also that he is an exceedingly sensitive devotee of a 
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certain moral and emotional religiosity which revolts 
from frank sensualism in a decidedly ascetic spirit. In 
proof of these last remarks we may refer incidentally to 
some very curious words of his on the subject of the 
story of “Abelard and Heloise.” Now, we need hardly 
say that the spirit of Hellenism is opposed, diametrically 
opposed, to this sensitive ascetic, almost feminine religi- 
osity. Here, then, is a capital opportunity for Mr. Glad- 
stone to employ his powers of reconciling casuistry, 
and he has been prompt not to miss it. The same 
tendency to reconcile the irreconcilable appears in the 
most interesting essay on the Evangelical movement, but 
it is here well in place, the contradictory elements in all 
large historical movements being undeniable and well 
deserving illustration. 

We are not sure whether the late Mr, Whalley in his 
great and life-long Jesuit hunt ever scented Loyola, as 
others have done, in the ex-Premier’s peculiarity. But 
there can be no doubt that the idiosyncrasy to which we 
have pointed, and which this volume so well indicates, is 
exactly the Jesuitic idiosyncrasy, using the word in no 
invidious sense, but in its recognised and _ historical 
meaning. There is also no doubt that it is distinctly un- 
English. Not the least interesting problem of the his- 
torian of the future, when he comes to deal with our 
time, will be to indicate the way in which such a poli- 
tician as Mr. Gladstone, with less of the national charac- 
teristics about him than perhaps any statesman of his 
time, has managed to acquire so strong a personal hold 
over the sympathies of a large part of the nation. The 
sources of this influence are indeed tolerably obvious, 
but it so happens that our present subject does not illus- 
trate them, and we may therefore for the present let 
them alone. 





PARIS HERSELF AGAIN.* 


R. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA went to Paris 

in the beginning of August of last year for the 

purpose of supplying the Dazly Telegraph with letters on 
the Exhibition and on the city generally. He went, as he 
is careful to inform us, for a fortnight, and remained four 
months, his contributions proving so welcome to the 
proprietors of the paper with the largest circulation in 
the world, and we presume, to its readers, that his stay 
was again and again prolonged by orders from London, 
These letters are here republished in two portly volumes, 
embellished with a large number of woodcuts from. 
various French contributors. The illustrations have 
however, like the text, also appeared before ; they have 
been collected from the Vie Parisienne, the Journal 
amusant, the Journal pour rire, Lillustration, and 
many other papers. We presume that the process 
well known to the London book-trade has been 
applied in this case—namely, that the plates or blocks 
have been purchased from the proprietors of these 
periodicals at a reduced rate, their work in Paris being 
done. It must, however, be at once mentioned that 
there is no pretence about the matter. Neither the book 
itself nor its illustrations are foisted on the public—as is 
too frequently the case with cheap illustrated works—as 
original, and the sources from which both are derived 
are clearly indicated. In the preface and the early chap- 
ters, which would not be Mr. Sala’s if they were not egotis- 
tical, an elaborate account is given of how and why the 
author went to Paris, what sort of quarters he occupied, 
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how he was alternately half-suffocated, stewed, and 
frozen; how he was disturbed by the omnibus drivers 
cracking their whips in the morning ; how Mrs. Sala was 
enabled to purchase various articles of dress at a compara- 
tively cheap rate, and, in fact, of all those details of Mr. 
George Augustus Sala’s private life which are so intensely 
interesting to the general public. We say “which are so 
interesting,” for if they were not, they would surely not be 
republished, even though in the hurry of daily newspaper 
work they originally appeared in the Zéelegraph. But 
no one probably knows the British public better than the 
editors and managers of that paper, as indeed their 
success proves, and we may be quite certain that their 
judgment as to what will please their readers is in 
the main correct. It is melancholy to have to deduce 
from the qualities of these letters what must be the 
qualities of the British public which like them, and 
liked the first few so much that Mr. Sala was, notwith- 
standing the huge expense attending his prolonged stay 
in Paris (for he is careful to mention that money was no 
object to the office in Fleet Street), persuaded to remain 
there in order to continue to supply the public with 
its favourite pabulum. 

Whatever were the merits of the late Charles 
Dickens as a humorist (and “ Pickwick” will probably 
remain to the end of time), there is one great sin with 
which he is fairly chargeable. He was the inventor of 
the “cheery” style. He used it indeed with some dis- 
cretion in his early years ; and only his later novels and 
sketches show it at its worst. But his imitators have 
like imitators always do, copied the style, exaggerated it, 
and made it a fearful burden. There is nothing more 
melancholy than this forced straining after fun, this juxta- 
position of heterogeneous ideas in the effort to be comical, 
‘this trick of taking the reader into one’s confidence and 
saying to him, “ Let us be cheery together.” Of all the 
imitators of Dickens Mr. Sala is probably the most faith- 
ful, in the sense that he copies his faults and mannerisms 
with the greatest servility. “ Paris Herself Again” 
would, we presume, be called “light reading.” The 
publications of the “ Early English Text Society,” or “Re- 
searches in Electricity,” are, in our opinion, lively in com- 
parison. The critic has much to read, and therefore 
much to suffer ; but seldom has he a heavier task than 
that imposed on him by the forced perusal of these two 
volumes of bookmaking. There is nothing to learn from 
them ; there is nothing to amuse. The reader will find 
here a number of pictures of some of the prettiest and 
most beautiful objects exhibited at Paris last year, but 
these, as already mentioned, have appeared before in 
various illustrated prints; they are selected, it would 
appear, simply because the “ blocks” were easily obtain- 
able, and the result is that there is neither system in the 
selection, nor completeness in the whole. They have 
therefore no permanent value whatever. Among the 
caricatures from the French comic journals, some—very 
few—are really good; others could have, and were 
intended to have, only an ephemeral pungency, which 
has of course evaporated with the lapse of time; others, 
again, have lost what little wit they ever possessed in the 
process of assuming an unnatural English garb. The 
woodcuts, representing well-known Paris buildings or 
street scenes, are simply below criticism. Such views, for 
instance, as that of the “ Café Concert in the Champs 
Elysées” (p. 9), or that of “the Pavillon Henri IV.” (p. 66), 
would not be admitted into a fourth-rate English jounal. 
As to the full-page illustrations, which are supposed to 
give the readers an idea of some of the best pictures in 
the Fine Arts Galleries of the Paris Exhibition, they are 


enough to make any one who has seen the originals cast 
away the book in disgust. Ten per cent., perhaps, of 
the four hundred wood-cuts which form so important a 
part of this work are worth preserving; but even these 
are poor and worn impressions from blocks which may at 
first have been crisp and clear. 

Turning to the text, we find it mentioned in the preface 
(among many other details which will be invaluable to Mr. 
George Augustus Sala’s future biographer) that he had an 
immense amount of work todo. Now we have no reason 
whatever to doubt the author’s veracity. In fact every page 
of the book gives evidence of his truthfulness, for no un- 
truthful man would have talked so much about himself. 
Yet this little passage puzzled us. Surely the author must 
have had other work to do than to write the letters now 
before us. It is impossible that they, and they alone, 
can really have been so difficult to write, and have taken 
up so much time. A gentleman of Mr. Sala’s experience 
in journalism, and of his undoubted talents, would, we 
venture to assert, be able to “knock off” one of them 
in two hours without any difficulty whatever. Now 
there are forty-two chapters in the work, and the 
correspondent of the Daily . Telegraph remained, he 
tells us, four months at Paris. This gives an average of 
two and a quarter letters per week, or, allowing six 
working days each week, exactly three-quarters of an 
hour’s work per day. We fear that Mr. Sala has 
not been thoroughly candid. [Either he intends to 
astonish the public with some magnum opus, or he is, 
notwithstanding his usual veracity, attempting to throw 
dust in their eyes by making out that these letters cost 
him more time and thought than they really did. Let 
us hope that the former hypothesis is a true one. 

We have alluded to the author’s undoubted talent, and, 
considering what we find it needful to say of “ Paris 
Herself Again,” our readers might be inclined to doubt 
our seriousness. We are, unfortunately, but too serious 
on this subject. If Mr. Sala were a mere penny-a-lining 
journalist he would not have republished his letters, 
and there would be nothing to object to in the false 
fun, the feeble pathos, the superficial, semi-private, semi- 
historical allusions with which the book is padded out. 
But he is not a penny-a-liner, and is capable of something 
much better. On the important question of intemperance 
he says :— 

“Tf we could make Temperance handsome and picturesque 
as it is made in France, in Spain, and in Italy, and the 
East, and if could only banish from the Temperance 
teachers’ mind the preposterous and impertinent desire to use 
the Mosaic Scriptures and the Psalms to enforce abstinence 
from liquors which destroy the coats of the stomach, we 
might make Temperance popular in a surprisingly short 
space of time. As it is, while we benevolently invite the 


working-man to regale himself with ‘ half a pint of coffee and 
a slice’ we attempt to choke him with a tract.” 


Apart from the lavish use of capitals (which Mr. Sala 
has inherited from his great forbear, and indulges in, 
under the impression that it is funny, on all possible 
occasions), wiser and more apposite words were never 
penned. Yet the same man can write, and does write, 
such rubbish as the following, which are haphazard 
specimens of the book :— 

_ “TI found to my astonishment that nearly the only vehicles 
in the vast area were some half-dozen of those well-remem- 
bered square boxes on wheels, with seats vis-a-vis, which 
seem to have started in life with the intention of becoming 


omnibuses, but, thinking better of it, have halted in a trun- 
cated condition.” 


Or— 


“You will remember the old Ben of whom it is sung in 
the touching ballad of Tamaroo : ‘ How he’d swear and how 
he’d drive, Number Three Hundred and Sixty-five, with his 
high fol liddle, iddle, high gee woa.’” 
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Or, again— 

“ As a rule, however, I am constrained to deprecate the 
display of fermented beverages in a public exhibition, espe- 
ciall when the show is held in very hot weather. The sight 
of all these drinkables weakens the steadfastness of your 
adhesion to Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the pump, and begets in 
your heart an unholy hankering for the possession of a cork- 
screw.” 


Such stuff may serve very well at a dinner-table, or 
over whiskey in the small hours of the night ; but even if 
the British Public is sufficiently silly to laugh at it, it is 
surely unworthy of any author to prostitute his talents by 
filling page after page with it. We fully understand and 
appreciate the motives which induced Mr. Sala to write 
his letters in the first instance: one must live, though 
Talleyrand said that he did not see the necessity of it, and if 
such wares find a remunerative market, we should be the 
last to blame him who supplies them, though we regret 
the demand. Our grievance is not that Mr. G. A. 
Sala wrote all this rubbish, but that he reprintsit. There 
would have been enough material, cutting out a quantity 
of forced fun, omitting a number of bad pictures, and 
carefully revising the remainder of the text, for one 
moderately-sized but interesting volume on Paris and the 
Exhibition. As it is, “‘ Paris Herself Again” is not only 
a flagrant specimen of book-making, but a sad example 
of the foolishness of which even clever men can be 
capable. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY.* 


NEW science has sprung up in our midst almost 
unnoticed. Psychology, which was once merely a 
name for vague generalities about consciousness and the 
material universe, has suddenly begun to vindicate its 
title to a place amongst the experimental sciences, and to 
work conscientiously upon the methods which have led to 
such fruitful results in other departments of knowledge. 
The new system has revolutionised the old conception 
of mental science, and M. Ribot has made himself favour- 
ably known both in England and in France as the critic 
and the historian of the revolution. His “Contemporary 
English Psychology ” has long been used as a text-book 
for young beginners at Oxford; and his present work 
aims at a similar account of the modern German workers 
in the same field. ‘Those who know M. Ribot’s previous 
contributions to psychological literature will hardly need 
to be told that his new volume is a brilliant and interest- 
ing account derived from close and exhaustive study of a 
vast mass of detail. It puts before the reader in a most 
attractive form the condensed results of all that experi- 
mental German psychologists have done since the time of 
Herbart. ‘To those Englishmen who connect the idea of 
German philosophy only with the empty idealism of the 
Hegelian school, the contents of M. Ribot’s valuable 
critique will be a genuine revelation. 

An introduction, written in that clear and nervous 
¥rench of which the author is master, sets forth briefly 
the general principles of scientific psychology. After 
drawing a sharp line between the metaphysical methods 
of the old thinkers, and the physiological method of the 
new, M. Ribot points out the essential peculiarities which 
distinguish the German investigators from their English 
fellow-workers. He finds that the general character of 
the former school as opposed to the latter consists in its 
greater effort towards obtaining precision—as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would say, its advance from the qualita- 
tive to the quantitative treatment of its subject-matter. 


*La Psychologie Allemande Contemporaine ; par TH, Riot. (Paris : 
Germer Bailliere, 1879.) 
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Experiment plays a greater part in Germany than in 
England ; and the field of inquiry for each worker is 
narrowed down to more specific limits. In all these 
particulars we see symptoms of progress analogous to 
those which result from the specialisation of all other 
sciences. “In most cases,” says the author in his final 
summing-up, “it would have been impossible to proceed 
in this volume on the same method which we employed 
in examining English psychology. It has often been 
necessary to substitute monographs on a question for 
monographs on an author, and even to mention researches 
published outside of Germany itself. This necessity, 
as I believe, marks an advance. In proportion as 
psychology, bursting its old metaphysical bonds, accus- 
toms itself to the methods of those sciences which stand 
nearest to it, will it bear less and less the imprint of a 
single man or of a single race, becoming instead the 
common outcome of every nation upon earth.” 

Starting from an acute criticism and résumé of the 
mathematical method adopted by Herbart, the half- 
unconscious precursor of the physiological school, M. 
Ribot goes on to trace the influence of that master upon 
his successors, the ethnographic psychologists. Thence 
he passes to Beneke and Lotze, the latter of whom he 
briefly epitomises with great skill, accurately defining his 
peculiar position between the two schools, and showing 
the unfortunate consequences of those innate metaphysi- 
cal leanings which disfigure even the most solid portions 
of Lotze’s researches. These more systematic and sche- 
matic thinkers are followed by the genuine German 
experimentalists with whose work the volume is mainly 
occupied. The problem as to the origin of the idea of 
space, and the solutions given by the nativist and empi- 
rical theories, already made familiar in England by Mr. 
James Sully, receive clear and lucid treatment. The so- 
called psychophysical researches of Fechner are next 
considered, and we are glad te say that his fanciful laws 
do not obtain such implicit acceptance from M. Ribot as 
from many English and German critics. Both these 
questions are treated with great impartiality, and abso- 
lutely without prejudice or predisposition on either side, 
the author marking his sense of the difficulties in the way 
of the empirical theory of space-conception quite as 
much as those which beset-the nativist assumption. The 
account of Wundt’s physiological psychology bears out 
M. Ribot’s reputation as an accurate and graphic con- 
denser of considerable systems into reasonable limits ; 
and a chapter on the experimental determination of the 
time occupied by psychical acts concludes the review of 
German contributions to the new mental science. 

It will be obvious even from so brief a summary that 
“La Psychologie Allemande Contemporaine” is one of 
those works which, as Bacon puts it, require to be “ chewed 
and digested.” Itself the abbreviated essence of an 
immense number of technical treatises and discussions, it 
cannot well be further boiled down until its matter fits 
within the narrow limits of a review. For the same 
reason, it would be impossible to enter into details of 
those points upon which we should like, as at present 
advised, to hesitate before fully agreeing with M. Ribot. 
But those who feel interested in the fundamental ques- 
tions of psychology of which the volume treats will 
doubtless turn to the author’s own pages for fuller infor- 
mation ; and it will suffice for us here to point out the 
general purport of a most instructive book. Whoever 
wishes to learn in a short space the main outlines of 
modern German contributions to the rising science will 
find them exposed by M. Ribot in his new work with the 
same lucid insight and in the same easy style with which 
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he has already summarised for us in the companion 
volume the views of our own English associationists. 
Such an account is needed at least as much in this 
country as in France, and we shall therefore hope before 
long to welcome the “Contemporary German Psy- 
chology ” in an English dress. 


THE PARSON O’ DUMFORD.* 


ERHAPS few more amusing books than this have 
been written, and yet when the reader lays it 

down he is at a loss to know why he has been so deeply 
interested. The scene is laid in the small town of Dum- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, and the tale turns almost entirely 
on the disputes between Richard Glaire, the owner of a 
large foundry, and his workmen. The hero is, of course, 
the new parson, whose reception by the excessively rough 
inhabitants is amusingly described. As he walks down 
the street to the vicarage he says :—‘“ ‘I wonder what 
sort of condition the schools are in. Bad, I fear. Very 
bad, I’m sure,’ he added. For at that moment a great 
lump of furnace refuse, known as slag, struck him a 
heavy blow in the back. He turned sharply, but not a 
soul was visible, and he stooped and picked up the 
lump, which was equal in size to his fist. ‘ Yes, no doubt 
of it, very bad,’ he said. ‘ Well, I'll take you to my new 
home, and you shall have the first position in my cabinet 
of specimens as a memorial of my welcome to Dumford. 
Well,’ he said, as he reached the church gate, *I have 
made two friends already, and—perhaps—an enemy. By 
Jove, there’s another brick!’” Mr. Selwood is a 
thoroughly muscular Christian ; and at once secures the 
respect, if not the love, of the workmen by knocking 
down one of the biggest, who has joined in a cowardly 
attack on Richard Glaire. The latter is a false and 
cowardly fellow, who has inherited the works from his 
father, and lives with his mother and cousin, Eve 
Pelly, in “the House,” from which “two ugly steep 
stone steps came down on to the narrow kidney 
pebble path, and encroached so upon the way that they 
were known as the tipsy-turvies, in consequence of the 
number of excited Dumfordites who fell over them after 
dark.” Although Glaire is engaged to Eve, he makes 
love to Daisy Banks, his old foreman’s pretty daughter, 
and, notwithstanding many warnings from all sides, her 
misguided and ambitious father does not discourage their 
clandestine meetings, in the hope that his master will 
make the girl his wife. The workmen are locked out in 
consequence of a demagogue amongst them having 
secretly cut the driving-belts, and a great portion of 
the book is taken up by graphic accounts of their 
meetings, and the measures they take to revenge them- 
selves on Richard Glaire. By the parson’s energy and 
watchfulness the life of the latter is saved more than 
once ; but he is as ungrateful as he is false, and behaves 
to his friend and adviser in so brutal a manner, that 
the latter would have abandoned him to his fate, were it 
not for the respect he has acquired for Mrs. Glaire, and 
the love with which fair Eve Pelly has inspired him. 
Richard, although determined to ruin Daisy Banks, is 
extremely jealous of his cousin, and hastens on the pro- 
jected marriage as soon as he suspects that Selwood 
admires her. How Daisy Banks is saved, and what 
occurs on the wedding-day, it would not be fair to Mr. 
Fenn to betray. Suffice it to say that all ends happily, 
although the reader is kept in suspense almost to the very 
last page. The villanous but very entertaining dema- 


* The Parson o' Dumford: a Tale. By GrorGE MANVILLE 
Fenn. (Chapman and Hall.) 
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gogue, Sim Slee, who is at the bottom of all the mischief. 
in the book, escapes without any special punishment, 
while even Richard Glaire, whose actions are all, except 
one, vile, brutal, and deceitful, is only knocked about a 
little by being upset out of a carriage, and goes to the 
Continent to restore his health, 

There is not much inventive power in the plot, and 
the experienced novel reader will quickly solve the few 
puzzles which the author has introduced to complicate 
matters. Yet, as we have said, the interest is kept alive 
throughout, for from the very beginning Mr. Selwood 
has the full sympathy of the reader, and his gradual. 
progress among the rough and brutal members of his 
flock is described with great force and with that thorough 
knowledge of the working classes which can only be 
obtained by practical experience of them. Herein lies 
the strength of the book. Mr. Fenn knows thoroughly 
the district in which his tale is laid, and the people who 
live there. He is enabled to describe their ways and to 
recount their conversations without a trace of that false 
pretence which disfigures the types of working-men 
usually found in novels. The scenes at “ The Bull and 
Cucumber ” and the “ Meetings of the Brotherhood” are 
perfect specimens of their kind. Equally well described are 
the domestic affairs of Mr. and Mrs. Slee. 
hates work, and spends his time drinking and agitating . 
against the masters; his wife would be starving if Mr. 
Selwood had not taken her for his housekeeper. The 
demagogue goes about abusing the clergyman, whose 
bread he eats grumblingly ; but the landlord remarks, 
“ He ain’t so bad, nayther. A came here and sat down 
just like a Christian, and talked to the missus and 
played with the bairns long enough.” ‘When the vicar 
gives away quantities of broth and bread to the wives of 
the locked-out men, his housekeeper objects, but he 
replies— 

“¢ One is obliged to do the best one can, Mrs. Slee, and be 
content to leave the working and result to wiser hands.’ 

“*Oh, yes, Sir, that’s raight enew ; but it makes me mad 
for all them big owry fellows to be idle bout a quarrel, and 
their missusses looking all poor creatures, and their bairns as 
wankle as wankle, when there ought to be bacon and 
pig cheer and ony mander o’ thing they want. It’s time 


some on ’em give over, instead o’ leaving their wives scrat- 
ting about to keep body and soul together.’ ” 


The highest compliment, however, is paid by Old Bul- 
titude to the vicar, when the latter remarks that his farm 
is perfect— 


“¢ Well, I’m glad to hear thee say it, Parson, because I 
know thee sayst what thee means, and thou’rt as good a 
judge of a crop and stack as iver I see, for a man as isn’t a 
farmer. It isn’t every man as comes from the wild parts 
’bout London as can tell us a hog or hogget isn’at a pig, but 
a ship, and knows what he’s worth to a shilling or two.’” 


If readers “ from the wild parts about London ” under- | 


stand the above quotations without further explanation, 
they may yet not be equal to some of the more distinctly 
local and characteristic expressions. Some of the latter 
are very forcible. ‘Say, these taters are strange and 
sad” is, unfortunately, an exclamation likely to be 
repeated many thousand times during the coming autumn 
and winter. Less intelligible is ‘ Bootherboomps ” (which, 
however, is explained in the text), and the “ dwiny” ends 
for which “scithers” are necessary ; but even if the exact 
meaning of an expression be occasionally obscure to the 
Southerner, he cannot fail to appreciate the idiomatic 
strength and simplicity of the language. | 

We have, indeed, but little fault to find with Mr. 
Fenn’s work. Its weakest point is undoubtedly the worn’ 
and too melodramatic solution of the knot at the end of 
the third volume by the scene in the church. And as it is 
the business of critics to grumble, we may, perhaps, be 
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‘allowed to say that the continuity of the most dramatic 
portions of the tale is too frequently interrupted by 
breaking off the chapter and shifting the scene. The 
author has been so anxious to carry on all the threads 
of his story at once, that he keeps telling you a little bit 
of what happened at the Foundry-house, then stops in 
the middle and recounts what was going on at the same 
time at the vicarage ; then hurries away to the chalk-pit, 
and again returns to the Foundry-house to continue his 
story where he left it. The impression produced is that 
the novel was written for publication in short feuilletons, 
which, however, we believe, is not the case. 


THE ORDER OF DENDROPHILISTS,* 


MONG the quaintest, but most useful of the many 
half-religious, half-philanthropic, and often wholly 

lazy “orders” of the middle ages were the “ Fratres 
Pontis” of Italy, the “ Briicken-Briider” of Germany, 
who for five hundred years toiled under their sign of the 
hammer and the mallet. Like the Corporation of Boat- 
men, under the Roman Empire, or the Utricularii, 
whose rafts of skins covered the rivers of Gaul and Italy, 
the Bridge Brethren laboured for the public good, albeit 
gaining but a scanty return for themselves. They lodged 
travellers in desolate places, nursed the sick wayfarers, 
defended the weak from robbers, constructed boats and 
rafts for ferries, built bridges and furnished dams and 
piers against inundations, and by thus preserving life and 
property contributed much to the revival of commerce 
after the long night of the dark ages. For all of which 
vide Mr. Roxburghe Lothian’s too little-known tale of 
** Dante and Beatrice.” Will not some kindly souls— 
lovers of trees and wise in wood-lore—institute a nine- 
teenth century order of Dendrophilists, Arboramicists, 
or Forest Brethren, if they are not afraid of being con- 
founded with some worthy people who once a year 
disport themselves at the Crystal Palace fearfully and 
wonderfully attired? They will have their work ready 
at their hands. It will be their pleasing duty to badger 
Corporations who turn every bit of suburban rurality over 
to the tender mercy of “jerry builders,” and to en- 
courage, on the other hand, the Common Councilmen 
who have brains enough to preserve, when they have 
the chance, a little rus in urbe. When Epping Forest 
was being pilfered by Lords of the Manor, the Dendro- 
philistic Brethren would have been at hand to melt the 
hearts of the Lord Mayor and Corporation at cockney 
woes, and to stimulate their natural pugnacity in the 
direction of going to law with the despoilers of the 
people’s heritage. Then, when Burnham Beeches were 
in jeopardy, the Brethren would sure to have been to the 
fore—that is to say, if they had been in corporate 
existence six months ago. When some cantankerous 
squire nails up a stile, or deprives anybody of a right of 
way, the Dendrophilists will be the official trespassers, 
and in due time the test defendants in the County Court. 
They will earwig vestrymen, not altogether given over to 
jobbing in public-house parlours, to plant trees by the 
dusty thoroughfares of London, and doubtless the law 
will wink at the Forest Brethren using undue influence 
with rich old bachelors in order to persuade them 
to leave little legacies for the extension and main- 
tenance of such work. Then the Dendrophilists 
will persuade dull - witted squires to plant new 
forests by telling them that trees are the best 
paying crop in England nowadays, and the only one 





* Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Francis GEORGE HEATH. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
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which will defy American competition in the future, and 
to renew Sid ones, to keep soulless bailiffs from hewing 
down tall elms in the old-fashioned hedgerows, and root- 
ing out the fragrant honeysuckle that clambers about the 
oaks around the Common. But they must have nothing 
to do with buying and selling timber, and all “ loggers” 
and ‘“‘lumbermen” must be exorcised from their para- 
dise. Theirs be the esthetic, to the Scotch society with 
the hideous name and the dreary transactions the 
philistinish part of the business. The broker who is 
known to have had unholy dealings, unrecognised by the 
Order, with the carpenter, or who has “cut into the 
family timber,” will be ignominiously expelled, and the 
Dendrophilistic children will whisper his unhallowed 
name no more. Then the Order will publish photographs 
and sketches of famous trees dying of old age, and of 
others which they cannot save from the barbarian builder. 
They will print readable “ transactions,” with papers on 
tree folk lore and botany, and will give us new editions 
of Evelyn and Gilpin, quite as pretty, but cheaper, than 
the publishers can afford to do. They might even re- 
publish Watson’s ‘‘Dendrologia,” and show Mr. Van 
Voorst the exceeding wisdom of re-issuing Prideaux- 
Selby’s ‘‘ Forest Trees.” They will, of course, have an 
‘“‘ office” in London, but their summer club will be in 
Epping Forest, Burnham Beeches, or the New Forest, 
and there the esthetic brokers of the pen and pencil will 
dream away their leisure hours in the congenial society 
of trees and their lovers. They will, in a word, be the 
friends of the loveliest forms of all vegetation—the 
patrons of foresters and forest-admiring mortals—and Mr. 
Francis George Heath will be their abbot. Meantime, 
such pretty editions of old favourites as this republica- 
tion of Gilpin’s famous work will do much to stimulate 
the wholesome love of trees among all men whose minds 
are capable of appreciating beauty. It has all along been 
essentially the artist’s book, and in its new and carefully- 
revised form it loses nothing of its ancient merits. Its 
author was a Salisbury Prebendary, “ Vicar of Boldre, in 
the New Forest, near Lymington,’ and like others of 
the series to which it belongs, “The Forest Scenery” 
has long been a rare book, eagerly sought after by 
collectors, but rarely found. It speaks well for the merits 
of the work that for nearly a century it has preserved its 
early reputation. The present edition — unlike Sir 
Thomas Dick Lander’s of 1834, which was printed from 
the unrevised one of 1791— is a re-publication of the 
third edition of 1808. It is not, however, the complete 
work, for in the original book was a good deal of ex- 
traneous matter relating to the history of the New 
Forest in Hampshire. But, strictly speaking, it includes 
all that comes under the category of “Forest Scenery,” 
and takes the reader seriatim through the first ten sec- 
tions of the work. Mrs. Lister Kay supplies, an agree- 
able view of Boldre Church, but the rest of the illustra- 
tions have been re-drawn and engraved from Gilpin’s 
cuts, though with such “improvement” as the modern 
state of xylography demanded. Altogether the book is 
a charming one, but is too well-known to require elaborate 
criticism at this time of day. 


ART. 
L’ART FOR SEPTEMBER. 

F the current numbers of our artistic contemporary Z’Art 
do not present many features of exceptional interest, 

the fact that the proprietors are endeavouring to bring the 
price of their publication within reach of art students 
throughout the country, should be a sufficient excuse. With 
a more extended circulation it may be possible to give ‘the 
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public for two shillings (its present weekly price) as sump- 
tuous a collection of etchings, engravings,! and art re- 
productions as heretofore. 

But whatever the price, and whatever the means at com- 

mand, it is evident that the conductors of Z’Artkeep steadily 
to their original point of view of providing instruction, infor- 
mation, and amusement for art’s sake, never aiming at a cheap 
popularity. In the number for the 14th of September there 
is the facsimile of a study of a head, in red chalk, by Andrea 
del Sarto, from the loan collection exhibited at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. This admirable reproduction and the 
articles by Mr. George Berger, form the strength of the num- 
ber ; the etching (eau forte) by R. W. Macbeth, of Mark 
Fisher’s painting of “Spring,” which was exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery last season, skilful as it is in a technical 
sense, misses the peculiar charm of airiness and freshness 
which distinguishes this painter’s work. Neither here, nor 
in the careful etching by John Watkins, of the “ Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” by G. F. Watts (also exhibited at the Gros- 
venor Gallery), do we feel that full justice has been done to 
the painter. In the rendering of Orpheus and Euridice, for 
instance, accurate and satisfactory as is the drawing of the 
figure, the tumult of the surrounding elements, and the 
“ sweep of fiery flame ” which form such important features 
in the composition, are lost in blackness. We desire to 
draw special attention to these etchings because they are 
part of a series of reproductions of English works in the 
Grosvenor Gallery and elsewhere, from which we may be 
judged by our foreign neighbours ; but on this point we shall 
have more to say on a future occasion. 

The contents of the present numbers include an elaborate 
illustrated review of “Les Expositions Artistiques de Mar- 
seille,” which will be especially interesting to art patrons at 
Manchester and Liverpool, when the time comes for another 
loan collection. The reproduction in Z’ Art of pictures ex- 
hibited at Marseilles will inform them of the high quality of 
this exhibition, and also in some instances of its weakness, 
if we may judge by the singularly ungainly composition of a 
spirited picture by Henri Regnault, lent by M. Fraissinet. 
It would add to the value of these records if the text and the 
illustrations referred to, were more often on the same page. 
The “ Portrait de ma Mére,” by W. Leibl (Société Interna- 
tionale de Art) is a good example of the reproduction of a 
drawing in point by the artist, showing the delicacy and 
strength, and in some textures the weakness, of the system of 
printing by “ Photo-gravure.” Students will be interested in 
some chalk studies reproduced in fac-simile from drawings by 
the old masters in the number published last week, especially 
of a powerful figure from a fresco in the Vatican, by Raphael. 

Thus it will be seen that, in spite of difficulties, of which 

the commercial one is the most obvious, the conductors of 
L’Art keep to their colours. We believe, with good reason, 
that this “ steady line firing” in one direction is having an 
influence on art education in England, of which its editors 
may be justly proud. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Eleciric Lighting. By J. N. Shoolbred. (Hardwick 
and Bogue.)—Notwithstanding the great interest which has 
been felt in the subject of Electric Lighting for the last 
twelvemonth, no regular attempt has been made until the 
publication of this little book to put before the public in a 
cheap and convenient form an account of the actual state of 
the facts and a description of the various scientific appliances 
which have been devised to meet the demand. Mr. Shool- 
bred has gone about his work in a modest enough manner. 
He has rigidly excluded everything of a_ speculative 
character from his book. Nothing is here described but the 
machines for production and application of electricity which 
have been actually tried and are in practical use. Curiosity 
will not be gratified by any speculations on the much-trum- 
peted discoveries of Mr. Edison. Mr. Shoolbred does not 
give any description of the plans which have been proposed 
for the doing away with the expense of charcoal candles by 
utilising alloys of platinum with other metals capable of 
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resisting very high temperatures. He does not notice the 
method of discs rather than pencil-shaped carbons which is. 
rapidly gaining favour with electricians. Almost the only 
passage in his book which is at all speculative is that in 
which he deprecates comparison with gas, and a 
(though he does not venture on any detailed indication of 
the means) the application of the Electric Light to domestic 
purposes. On the other hand his description of what may be 
called the facts of his subject is very careful and full. He 
gives the early history of the light, describes carefully the 
Holmes apparatus, which curiously enough remained for 
twenty years in use at the South Foreland and Dungeness 
without much attempt to give the improvements on it a 
practical trial, and then goes on to the various systems of 
machines and lamps, which have, with so much public 
interest, been tried during the last two or three years. After 
a full description of the contending systems comes what to 
many people will be the most interesting part of the book, an 
account of the actual experiments in lighting which have 
been made in Paris and London, with careful calculations of 
their expense. Mr. Shoolbred, true to his general principle 
of avoiding controversial matters, does not touch the objec- 
tions made to the quality of the Electric Light for ordinary 
house purposes. He has, in short, confined himself strictly 
to the task of illustrating from the purely engineering point 
of view the actual progress made in supplying the Electric 
Light in a condition ready for use. This abstinence from 
transgressing into matters which do not strictly concern the 
writer is not very common, especially in what are called 
popular science treatises. Mr. Shoolbred deserves credit for 
his practice of it. 

Harkaway Sketches of Hunting, Shooting, &c. By F.¥F- 
Whitehurst. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The selection of sketches 
before us have appeared, the author informs us, from time to 
time in Bel/’s Life and the Daily Telegraph, and we must 
confess that they are more suited for the columns of a news- 


paper than the pages of a book. In many instances they — 


read (unintentionally, no doubt) like “ puffs” for an adver- 
tisement, and the author is on many occasions fulsome in the 
extreme, especially when describing Society, in the saddle or 
on the bench. Another fault we have to find is that many 
of the sketches are repetitions, notably those referring to 
hunting in Devonshire. Mr. Whitehurst, however, is to be 
congratulated on the “receptions” he invariably met with 
from “noblemen,” and the “ elegant breakfasts served in the 
beautiful suites of rooms of the magnificently furnished and 
venerable mansions,” to which he was a “welcome guest.” 
Nevertheless, however well it might grace a long column of 
Bell's Life, it is, to say the least of it, questionable taste to 
resort to such high-falutin descriptions in a book, and “ The 
Veteran,” being a good sportsman, should have known better. 
His descriptions of hounds and hunting are good, though in 
the “ Tedworth run” he is a little bit off the line. We pre- 
sume that he means Lord Algernon St. Maur by the master, 
because these hounds were then hunted by a committee with 
no master. Also, it might have been more accurate if Mr. 
Whitehurst had stated that, with the exception of Sir Claude 
de Crespigny and the huntsman, no one was in at the death, 
and that he, Mr. F. W., although he had three horses from 
Weyhill out on that occasion, yet failed to get to the end of 
the run. A telegram from Sir Claude to Weyhill furnishes 
him with the account of the finish. There is much of interest 
in the book, but it wanted a more careful revision than has 
evidently been vouchsafed to it. 


Silly Peter. By William Norris. (Griffith and Farran.) 
—This queer story, as it is called, is of a kind which has 
become comparatively rare of late. It is a fairy story, pure 
and simple, without any moral, any scientific applications, or 
explanations, or any “nonsense” in the style of Mr. Lewis 


Carroll. The moral has proved itself sufficiently attractive to — 
twenty or thirty generations, and Mr. Norris has not {done 


unwisely in taking it up again. His attemptis not a master- 
piece, but it is good of itskind. That kind may be said to 
be of the reading-aloud order. “Silly Peter” is admirably 
adapted for being read aloud, and may be commended to 
benevolent aunts and other good geniuses of the nursery with 
some confidence. : 
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Travels, War, and Shipwreck. By Parker Gillmore. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. Gillmore’s name on the front 
page of this volume led us to expect another amusing book 
of travel and adventure ; and the title seemed to promise 
many good things. The hope raised was, alas! doomed not 
to be realised, for the book is very far below the author’s 
usual work. Marryat, Captain Mayne Reid, Fennimore 
Cooper, and James Grant are all excellent by themselves, 
but the public can always obtain their compositions. There 
can therefore be no reason for Mr. Gillmore giving a 
rechauffé of the eminent authors above mentioned, weakened 
and diluted by ah amount of verbiage sufficient for the 
padding of a three-volume novel. It is quite superfluous to 
deal in detail with the incoherently strung-together chapters 
which Mr. Gillmore is pleased to call a narrative. The work 
purports to be the autobiography of a certain Jack Swann, 
who, of course, by his own showing is a hero of a very 
superior class. After relating his adventures by sea and 
land, he finishes up with an account of the part he took in 
the Crimean War, and a minute description of a shipwreck 
on the East coast of England. It is a curious fact, and one 
to be noted, that a certain portion of the modern school of 
novelists never consider their work to be complete unless 
the Crimean War is introduced, anda thrilling narrative of a 
Russian attack on the trenchés, in which, of course, the hero 
beats off the enemy with great loss, appears. It is a sort of 
craze, which no doubt will disappear in time, but we confess 
to a real feeling of disappointment that Mr. Gillmore should 
not have been strong enough to withstand this temptation. 
It would hardly be fair to conclude this notice without men- 
tioning that there is a very considerable amount of genuine 
humour in some places. Notably the scene between the 
hero’s father, Lieutenant Swann, R.N., and his friend, 
Captain Cinnamon, of the Marines, on page 11. The 
veterans are discussing old times and rum, and, being rather 
thirsty, decide at the fourth tumbler fo make it three. 
Beyond an occasional passage of this kind, the book is 
uniformly, we will not say dull, but stale and unprofitable 
reading. 


As mixed an assemblage as is to be found at a South Ken- 
sington Conversazione in the height of the season is gathered 
together this month between the covers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Admirers of Mrs. Lynn Linton will find another 
instalment of her novel “ Under which Lord.” Dr. Andrew 
Wilson contributes a clever paper “Concerning Protoplasm,” 
and Mr. James Fen an interesting one on the Drama of Cer- 
vantes. “ Trout-fishing in Sutherlandshire” is treated in a 
pleasant breezy spirit by Mr. M. G. Watkins. The first ofa 
series of papers on “‘ Recent French Poets” is full of interest. 
{t is written by Catulle Mendés, himself a distinguished 
member of the group, and he writes of his young confréres 
with a sympathetic pen. His picturesque French has been 
rendered into sufficiently good English to make it pleasant 
reading. Had the English been more idiomatic, perhaps, 
the article would have lost something in originality and 
freshness. But this is an open question. We cannot, how- 
ever, congratulate Mr. O’Shaughnessy on the success of his 
poetical translations. It was scarcely a happy thought to 
select Frangois Coppée’s “ Jugement de l’Epée ” as a speci- 
men of his epic power. It is not one of his best poems and 
has lost all it possessed of beauty in its English dress. The 
exquisitely pathetic poem “Les Aieules” has been equally 
shorn of its loveliness in the bald blank verse rendering 
before us. But the most cruel fate has befallen two beautiful 
little lyrics from “ L’Exilée.” Like a bright butterfly that 
has been ruthlessly drawn through a quickset hedge, they 
have been stripped of their delicate bloom, and they are not 
even correctly translated. José Maria de Hérédia and Albert 
Mérat have met with happier tre:tm:nt. Their poems are 
allowed to speak for themselves in their native language and 
beauty. 


How I Volunteered for the Cape. T. E. Fenn. (S. Tinsley 
and Co.)—Mr. Fenn tells us nothing we did not know before. 
As his title suggests, he went to the Cape, when there served 
in the Frontier Light Horse, and eventually came home 
again ; but as he does not seem to have been present at any 
great battle, or indeed to have done anything out of the ordi 
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nary routine (except, perhaps, to resign his post when times 
become more stirring) we are at a loss to understand what 
interest can be found in his pages. Mr. Fenn is undoubtedly 
egotistical in his manner of writing, and, had he anything to 
say, might be amusing, so in the present instance it is unfair 
to judge of his powers. 








STRAY LEAVES. 


——= 

HERE is a talk of “the Broad Church Party in London ” 

—whatever that may be—inviting Mr. Robertson Smith, 

the “heretical” Professor, up to London to conduct a new 

monthly magazine. Mr. Smith was a candidate for the Chair 

of Mathematics in Glasgow University, to which Dr. William 

Joek was lately appointed. During his college career he was 

facile princeps in everything but classics, where he suc- 

cumbed to Mr. William Minto, now well-known in the world 
of literature. 


THE provincialisation of Edinburgh is evidently proceed- 
ing very rapidly. Its “ Literary Institute,” which has a series 
of lectures every winter, gives the first place in the new one 
to Mr. E. Jenkins, M.P. Of all subjects in the world, too, he 
has chosen “ Statesmanship.” Perhaps he intends to be his 
own Helot, or the “flagrant example” which teetotal lecturers 
carry about with them from platform to platform. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will issue immediately 
a new edition of the Rev. Wentworth Webster’s “ Basque 
Legends.” The forthcoming edition will contain an appen- 
dix on Basque Poetry, and the very curious plays called 
“ Pastorales ;” perhaps the only remnant, with the excep- 
tion of the “Oberammergiéu Passion-Spiel,” of the medizeval 
mystery-plays. 

WE understand that the first number of the Churchman, 
the new magazine issued at the beginning of the present 
month; is out of print, and that a second edition is now being 
printed. 


It is believed that Mr. Alexander Anderson, the Scotch 
“ surfaceman,” will shortly leave his present occupation for 
that of librarian in one of our large towns. His knowledge 
of modern languages should qualify him admirably for such 
work. 


THE anti-Burnsians are becoming almost as active as the 
Burns’-maniacs, Their latest champion appears in the 
Cornhill Magazine as “R. L. S.,” whose view of Burns is 
essentially that he was a “Don Juan.” The writer is under- 
stood to be Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, a young Edinburgh 
man, who has written some very pleasant books of travel. 


THE following is the most important literary news from 
Paris this week :—The literary world is awaiting with im- 
patience the publication of “Nana,”]{ Emile Zola’s new 
novel. This work, about which a great fuss has already 
been made, will be contained in about ninety feuilletons of 
the “Voltaire.” It will be published in one volume in 
February next by Charpentier. It is notorious that the 
author of “ L’Assommoir” is personally fond of scurrility. 
His new work is only another proof that he recoils from 
nothing which will cause him to be talked about. In “ Nana” 
coarseness of language is pushed to extremes. It is Billings- 
gate worked by a very able workman, but Billingsgate of 
the very foulest description nevertheless. 


THE literary news from Russia this week is as follows :— 
The Minister of Public Instruction has issued an order that 
copies of “ Travels in the Slavonic Regions of Turkey,” by 
Mackenzie and Urby, are to be supplied to all the schools 
and institutes throughout Russia, It is stated that a bio- 
graphy of Mr. Gladstone will be commenced next year in 
the Vestnik Evropi. A very interesting work has appeared 
at St. Petersburg, entitled “ Our Colonies ; being researches 
and materials in aid of a history of foreign colonisation in 
Russia.” M.A. Klaus is the author. A Society of Histori- 
cal Literature has been organised at Riga. Another delay 
has taken place in connection with the monument of the 
poet, Pushkin, at Moscow, and it is not expected that it will 
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be unveiled before next summer. Count Léon Tolstoi is 
still at Kieff collecting materials for his work on the Deka- 
britzs. The local journals state that he has been disap- 
pointed in his researches into the monasterial archives, 
which he has discovered to be more barren of information 
than he had imagined. The character of Russian rule in 
Central Asia may be estimated from the circumstance 
that in Tashkend, the capital of Turkestan, and con- 
taining over 100,000 inhabitants, there is not a single 
book-shop. The scarcity of books in Central Asia is 
such that schoolmasters in the garrison depéts have to 
write out the books for their pupils. The eighth volume 
of the proceedings of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society contains a long article on Persia, with an excellent 
map, contributed by Major-General J. E. Stebnitsky, of the 
Russian Etat Major. Solovieff, the historian, has resigned 
his professorial chair at the Moscow University. Professor 
Klutchevsky will temporarily take his place. 


THE Swiss literary and journalistic notes this week are as 
follows :—The first number of Le Démocrate Socialiste, a 
weekly journal, has just appeared at Zurich. It is devoted 
chiefly to German affairs, and is intended to replace several 
Socialistic organs lately suppressed in Germany, where it 
will be privately circulated. A history of the origin and 
development of Swiss legal studies, from the end of the 
fifteenth century up to 1834, by Dr. Aloys von Orelli, is just 
out of the press ; the work includes the foundation of the 
Universities of Berne and Zurich. The Union Centrale, the 
chief journal of Neuchatel, states that King Louis of Portugal 
has just published a translation of Shakespeare in Portu- 
guese. The October number of Za Lecfure contains an 
article on M. Louis Vulliemin, the doyen of Swiss historians, 
who died in August last at the age of eighty-three ; his best- 
known work is “The History of the Swiss Confederation.” 
Professor Eugene Rambert has now in the press at Lausanne 
an ornithological work, entitled “Les Oiseaux dans la 
Nature ;” it will be accompanied with engravings from pic- 
tures by M. Paul Robert. “Fragments of Architecture of 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” is the 
title of a new book by M. L. Reutter, which has just ap- 
peared at Neuchatel. The question which is agitating 
Switzerland just now, and more especially Geneva, is the 
separation of Church and State. In answer to M. Waurin’s 
pamphlet advocating the separation, several treatises have 
been published, the best of which is one by M. Jean 
Théophile, nz? pour ni contre, which gives both sides of the 
question clearly and succinctly. Baden-Baden forms the 
subject of the last number of L’Zurope llustrée, which is 
being brought out by a Zurich publisher. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—The spiri- 
tualists are preparing to establish with the coming year an 
organ of their own at St. Petersburg. Eminent spiritualists 
abroad will be invited to share in the undertaking. The new 
measure of the Government, of curbing the Press by means 
of punishing newspapers by the suppression of their adver- 
tisement columns, is watched with great interest by journal- 
ists. It is expected that, if severely enforced, it wil! injure 
the financial stability of the leading Russian newspapers, and 
render journalism an impossible pursuit. Already several 
journalists of note, disgusted at the despotic action of the 
Minister of the Interior, have signified their intention of 
giving up the Press and retiring into private life. It has been 
suggested that the Russian journals should all adopt an ultra- 
Imperial tone, and by their very extravagance of opinion 
throw discredit upon the Government. The Moscow Gazette 
four years ago adopted this policy, with a result that it has 
never since suffered from the action of the Censor, and has 
had the satisfaction of knowing that its violent articles have 
excited more enemies against autocracy than the Liberal 
newspapers Go/os and Novoe Vremya. The numerous 
Jewish journals that are appearing just now are receiving a 
very rough welcome from the Russian Press, and the opinion 
has been very freely expressed that it is a pity the Govern- 
ment cannot suppress the Jews and their journals altogether. 
A violent spirit of animosity against the Jews particularly 
distinguishes the Novoe. Vremya. M. Levskin, a retired 
journalist and Councillor of State, is just dead, In 1836, he 
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shared with Baron Brunnow (Schouvaloft’s predecessor in 
London), the editorial management of the Odessa Vestnip. 
The Armenian journal, 4/shak, to increase its circulation, 
has offered a prize of 200 roubles (£20), to be competed for 
by all persons who subscribe between this and December for 
a twelvemonth to the paper. 


THE Bulgarian Government has despatched a number of 
Bulgarians to St. Petersburg, to be trained as librarians at 
the Russian Imperial Library. Part of the expense of their 
support will be borne by the Russian Government. 


Mr. LEMARE’S organ recital at Brixton last week 
proved a success. One of the artistes, Miss Ada Tolkier, 
deserves great praise for her rendering of “Jerusalem” and 
“ Twickenham Ferry.” She was deservedly encored. 


“FLYING SCUD,” at Astley’s, is drawing crowded houses, 
Mr. George Thorne’s Nat Gosling is a striking piece of 
character-acting. The theatre, under Miss Thorne’s 
management, bids fair to be a success. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Abboit, Jobe S. C.—The Terror of the Indians. Illustrated. Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 

Baden-Powell, George, M.A.—Protection and Bad Times. Triibner and Co. 

Bayliss, Wyke, F.S.A.—The Higher Life in Art. David Bogue. 

Bloomfield, Robert.—The Birds’ and Insects’ Post Office. Illustrated. Griffih 
and Farran. 

Boguel, Lucien.—A Handful of Truths. Hachette and Co. 

Bray, Mrs. Reginald.—Silver Linings. Illustrated. Griffich and Farran. 

Burke, Ulick Ralph.— Beating the Air. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

* Cavendish.’’—Card Essays ; Clay’s Decisions and Card-Table Talk. Thomas 
de la Rue and Co. 

Clark, Alfred Corning.—Roman Days from the Swedish of Viktor Rydberg. 
Authorised translation. Illustrated, Sampson Low and Co. 

Convict Life, by a Ticket of Leave Man. Wymanand Sons. 

Cox, J. Charles.—How to Write the History ofa Parish. Bemrose and Sons. 

Franz.—The Felthams. A Story, Wyman and Sons. 

Greene, F. V.—The Russian Army and its Campaign in Turkey in 1877-78. 
W. H. Allen and Co. Atlasto ditto. 

Grove, George, D.C.L,—A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vol. II. Part 
VIII. Macmillan and Co. 

Guthrie, Malcolm.—On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution. . Triibner and Co. 

eee Mrs.—The Daughter of a Genius. (Favourite Library.) Griffith and 

arran. 

House and its Furniture, The. Illustrated. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Kampen, Albert von.—Fifteen Maps; Illustrating Czsar’s Gallic War. Edited 
by James S. Stallybrass. W. Swan Sonnenschein Allen. 

Lamb, Horace, M.A.—A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the Motion 
of Fluids. Cambridge University Press, *3 

Lane, = William,— ctions from the KorAn. New Edition, Triibner 


tAst,, No. 249. 5 Octobre, 1879. A. Ballue, Editeur, 134, New Bond 

treet. 

Lewis, Charlton T., Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D., revised by.—A Latig 
Dictionary founded on Andrew's Edition of Freund's Dictionary. 
Oxford Clarendon Press. 

Lindsay, W. Lauder, M.D.—Minds in the Lower Animals: In Health and 

isease. 2vols. C, Kegan Paul and Co. 

Maxwell, J. Clerk, F.R.S.—The Electrical Researches of the Hon. Henry 
Cavendish, F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. 

= a Mortimer.—Sporting Adventures in the Far West. Sampson 

Ww an 


Co. 
Polano, H.—The Talmud. Translated from the Original. Frederick Warne 


and Co. 
Roland, Arthur.—Farming for Pleasure and Profit. Third Section. Tree 
Planting. Chapman and Hall. . 
Se stun -Alglae Plants Painted from Nature. Edited by Alfred W. 
ennett, M.A, B.A. Vol. I. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Alen. 
Spedeling, James.—Reviews and Discussions. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Tayler, B. .» M.A.—Xenophon’s Anabasis of Cyrus. Book II. Rivingtons. 
Trinity College, London. Calendar for 1879-82. George Beil and Sons. 
Wakefield ., M.D.—The Happy Valley. Sketches of Kashmir and the 
Kashmiris. Illustrated. mpson Low and Co. 
Watson, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D., F.R.S.—The Abolition of Zymotic Diseases. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. : ; 
Westminster, Marchicness of.—Diary of a Tour in Sweden, Norway, and 
Russiain 1827. Hurst and Blackett. 





FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 
(2) Scrence. 


Contribution aT Etude de I’ Osteologie comparé: du Chimpanzée.—Par le Dr. 
Bouvier. Paris, Gauthier Villars. . 

Du Salycilate de Soude.—Par le Dr. Bouloumié. Paris, Maleteste et Cie. 

Les Chemins de Fer Désastreux.—Par Ed. Boinvilliers. Paris, Librairie 
Dubuisson. 

Les Narrow Guages.—Par M. André Bresson. Paris, Lacroix. ' 

Récreations Physiques.—Par A, Castillon. Paris, L. Hachette et Cie. 

(4) History. 
Campagne des Anglais dans l’ Afghanistan.—Par le Capitaine Le Marchand 


u e. 
La Noblesse Francaise sous ?Ancienne Monarchie.—Par Charles Louandre. 
ntier. 


Charpe 
Les Assemblées Provinciales sous Louis XVI.—Par Léone de Lavergne. 


mann Lé 


vy. 
Un Grand Seigneur du XVIIe Siécle.—Par Ferdinand de Lasteyrie. 


A. Quantin. . 
o (c) Fiction, 
Dolorés—Par Ernest Daudet. Plon. 
L’ Aventure de ¥eanne,—Par Ernest Daudet. Dentu. 
Le Chevrier.—Par Ferdinand Fabre. Charpentier. 
Les Coupeurs de Bourse.—Par Gustave Aymard. Dentu. 
Le Fils Manears.—Par André Theuriet. Charpentier. 
La Maison Malingre.— Par Ernest Billaudel.. Dentu. 
Le Mouchard.— Par Alexis Bouvier. J. Rouff. 
Le Parc aux Biches.—Par Xavier de Montépin. Dentus “‘ 
Le Retour de la Princesse. —Par Jacques Vincent. Plon. 
Monseigueur.—Par Paul Saunier?. J. Rouff. 
Une Grande Demi-M. 
Une Victime du Couvent.—Par M, Rude. J. Rouff. 
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Political and Social Notes. yt 
Home Rule at the Next Elections. Englana’s Policy in the East. 

Sir Charles Reed's Manifesto, he Persian Army. 

Professional Baby-Farming. Paris Clubs. _ 
The Social Science Congress. Skinning the Crocodile. 
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usic. 


A Sceptic Ally of Theology. Our Provincial Dialects. 
Poultry Farming. Professor Kennedy’s Agamemnon. 
_ Madge Dunraven. Canterbury in the Olden Time. 
Society Small Talk. The Magazines. Current Literature. 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinec. 


EVERY EVENING foncepting,  Wetnestay) at 815, THE IRON 
CHEST: Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. Henry Irving. At 7.30, DAISY'S 
ESCAPE. At1030, THE BOARDING SCHOOL. Messrs. J. H. Barnes, 
Norman Forbes, J. Carter, T. Mead, S. Johnson, F. Tyars, Pinero, Andrews, 
F. Cooper, Elwood, Ganthony, Branscombe, Tapping, C. Cooper, Ferrand, 
Calvert, Harwood ; Misses Florence Terry, Pauncefort, Myra Holme, Alma 
Murray, Harwood, &c. 

WEDNESDAY, October 15, and every succeeding Wednesday, HAMLET. 
Hamlet, Mr. Irving ; ee Miss Ellen ae 

MORNING PERFORMANCES, SATURDAY, Octocer 18th and esth, 
at 2.30, THE IRON CHEST. 

No tees of any-kind. 


NEW SADLER'’S WELLS. 


“, ss EVENING, ROB ROY at 7.30.—Messrs. Walter 

Bentley. Richard Drummond, Edmund Lyons, F. W. Wyndham, A. 
Redwood, R. Lyons, J. Archer, Fosbrooke, E. Smart, N. Maidenhall, B. 
Montagu St. John, Os e, &c. Gilroy’s Troupe of Highland dancers and 
pipers. Scenery by Messrs. O’Conrer, and Harford, J. Brunten, T. W. 








Hall, &c. A full avd efficient orchestra end chorus, under ‘the direction of W. | 


C. Levy, by pe:missicn of Messrs. A. & S. Gatti. Correct costumes and 


appointments. At clos« of performance the National Anthem by the entire | 


company. To meet the general wish there will be no restrictions as to evening 
dress, and the performance, asa rule, will conclude about rr. Doors open at 
7. Prices :— Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls,4s; Family Circle, 2s. 6d.; Pit 
Stalls, 2s. ; Pit, rs. ; Gallery, 6d. 





ISS BATEMAN as HELEN MACGREGOR, 


first time, and for 14 nights only, in consequence of engagements at 
Manchester, Birmingham, Dublin, Belfast, "&c., Commencing Oct. 27. 


ANNY KEMBLE, in her “ Records of a Girlhood,” 


says :—We all went to see ‘‘ Rob Roy.” The Scotch airs set me crying 
with all the recoliections they awakened. In spite, moreover, of my knowing 
every plank and pulley and scene shifter and carpenter behind those scenes, there 
was I crying at this Scotch melo-drama, feeling my heart puff out my chest for 
** Rob Roy,” though Mr. Ward is, alas, my acquaintance, and I know when he 
leaves the stage he goes and laughs and takes snuff inthe green room. How I 
did cry at the Coronach and Helen MacGregor, though I w Mrs. Lovell is 
thinking ofthe baby, and the chorus singers of their suppers. How I did long 
t o see Loch Lomond and its broad. deep, calm waters once more. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—An Electric Light from 


tthe roof of the Theatre will illuminate St. John Street Road every 
evening at 7, for the convenience of visitors, to indicate the carriage entrance to 
New Sadler’s Wells. 


ee 
NV R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAIN- 

MENT IS NOW OPEN for the Autumn Season at ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, Langham Place, with £1co REWARD. Mr. Corney Grain’s musical 
sketch, OUR — pers wage. a BACK har rr aoe s of admis- 
sion, 16., 2s.; stalls, 3s. 5s. $s may now be secured at booking-office, 
St. George’s Hall, and at all the principal Libraries. A new first part, and a 
new musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, are in active preparation, and will be 
produced shortiy, 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Miss Saran Tuorne. 





EIGHTH WEEK OF BOUCICAULT’S “FLYING SCUD.” 


At 8.15, Mr. Georce THorwe as Nat Gosling, supported by Miss Sarah 
Thorne’s Company. Farce at 7.30. 


On SATURDAY, H. J. Byron’ : ; 
NETTLE FARM.’ New Songs and Dance” Poser eee, SE eING 


A STLEYS.—GEORGE THORNE’S BENEFIT 
is fixed for FRIDAY, October 24th, 1879. 


Mr. Alfred G. Vance and Concert Party. 


ONTINUED ‘success of the GRAND DOME, 


BRIGHTON, mmes. “Hundreds unable to obtain admission at 
Sheerness, Southend, Dover, and Folkestone. 


Artistes, Miss EUNICE IRVING (Comedienne). ANDRASSY 
RUDOLPH (Siffleur and Mimic, from the Crystal Palace), EDGAR 
AUSTIN, AUGUSTUS BOWMAN, and 


ALFRED G. VANCE. 
All letters to Fulwood House, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. 
SEASON 1879. 





HE Board of Management have the pleasure of 
announcing that they have secured the valuable services of the 
Unrivalled SOLO PIANIST and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 


As Musical Director for the S and his CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 
of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS, who will perform at 


TWO CONCERTS DAILY, 
from Four to Six and from Eight to Ten p.m. The Concerts will be held in 
the FLORAL HALL. 
A Special Performance of CLASSICAL MUSIC every Tusspay Evenine, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


The Board of M t reserve to themselves the right of naming certain 
days, should they see fit to do so, when Tickets will not be available. 





WORKS BY CHARLES DARWIN. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of CORAL 
REEFS. By Cuarites Darwin, MA,F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. With Three Plates, 7s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the VOLCANIC 
ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA, Visited during the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. A New Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





MESSRS. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLENS 
NEW LIST. 


GRIMM (JACOB). Teutonic Mythology, 


translated from the fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by 
STALLYBRASS ; in 3 vols. Vol {. , 8vo, cloth extra,r5s. ee 
(xt weer. 








ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 


By J. SEBOTH, and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer 
on Botany to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 100 highly finished coloured plates. 





Super royal 16mo, extra half persian gilt, gilt top. 25s. (Ready. 
BAGATELLE. Sporting Sketches at 
Home and Abroad. Crown $vo, cloth exira, 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


“A cheerful, ‘capital little book.... mever prolix or wearisome.”—Court 
Circular. 
‘* When telling us strange anecdotes of his friends, sketching manners, and 
customs, and nal adventures with a keen eye for pecutiarities and a 
easant vivacity. ‘ Bagatelle’ isas chatty and agreeable companion as could be 
iound....in parts, he is simply irresistibly comic.”—7%e Country, October 4th. 


CAESAR. KAMPEN’S Fifteen Maps 


Gennes illustrating C AZSAR’S GAELIC WAR, with descriptive text. 
y J. S. STALLYBRASS. royal, 4to, cloth, extra, 63. (Ready. 





ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, 


comprising a dramatised version (under sanction) of Lewis Carroll’s ALice 
IN Wennkaas. and THROUGH THE LookinG-GLass, SnowprRor, THe 
Bear-Princk, and THe Princess wHo Nevex Lavcuaep; by KATE 
FRILIGRATH-KROEKER. Illustrated by eight plates and four picture 
initials. By Mary SIBREE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt TF o 48. _ 
ext week. 


MUELLER’S Life of Field Marshal Count 
Moltke. Edited by Capt. Hozier. Portrait, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘** Of absorbing interest to all.”—A2aminer. 








Full Lists of New Books iseued and in preparation for 
the coming season will be sent on application. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, Publishers, 
Paternoster Square, E-C. 
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GRIFFITH AND FARRAN'S 


NEV BOOTS. 


FUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 4to, cloth elegant, price 6s., 


The BIRD and INSECTS’ POST OFFICE. 
By Rosert Bioomrra.p, author of ‘ The Farmer's Boy.” Illustrated with 
35 Wond Engravings. 


RECORDS of YORK CASTLE, 
FORTRESS, COURTHOUSE, and PRISON. By A. W. Twvrorp 
(the present Governor), and Major ArtHur Grirritus, author of ‘‘The 
Memorials of Millbank,” &c. ith Engravings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN PARKER GILLMORE’S NEW BOOK. 


TRAVEL, WAR, and SHIPWREOKE. 
B An, - W,, Parca tan (“ Usiove”), author of “The Great 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The price of Mr. ASCOTT R. HOPE'S 
NEW BOOK is Seven Bhillings and Sixpence, not 6s. 
as previously announc 


The MEN of the BACKWOODS; or, 
Stories and Sketches of the Indians and the Indian Fighters. By AscotT 
R. Hore. 33 Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SILVER LININGS; or, Light and Shade. 


By Mrs. ReGcinap M. Bray, author of “‘ Ten of Them,” &c. With Illus- 
trations by A. H. Collins. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d.; or gilt edges, 5¢. 


ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA; or, 


The Wanderi of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. By Mrs. 
R. Lu. "Mow and PRevised Edition. Illustrated. Sixth Thousand. 
38. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


STEPHEN the SCHOOLMASTER. 


By Mrs. Getuie (M.E.B.). A Story without Plot. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
Being the New Volume in the “ Stories for Daughters at Home” Series. 


The DAUGHTER of a GENIUS. 


By Mrs. Hortanp. Coloured Frontispiece and Title Page. Cloth, 1s. 
Being the New Volume in the “ Favourite Library.” 


7JO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATEL Y. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


WAYS and TRICKS of ANIMALS. 
fz Many Moores, author of ‘“ Little Dinners,” &c. With 23 Full-Page 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price as. 6d., 


AFRICAN PETS; or, Chats about our 
Animal Friends in Natal, with a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. Cuinron 
Parry. Fully Illustrated by R. H. Moore. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS; or, Brothers and 


Sisters at Home. By Emma Davenrort. Illustrated. 
Edition. Fourth Thousend. ustrated. New and Cheaper 


A NEW SERIES OF UNIFORM VOLUMES. 
Price 1s. each, cloth, Illustrated, 


WRECKED, NOT LOST; or, The Pilot 


and his Companion. By the Hon. Mrs, Dunpas, Fifth Thousand. 


AMONG the BRIGANDS, and other 


Tales of Adventure, Fourth Thousand. 


CHRISTIAN ELLIOTT; or, Mrs. 


Danvers’s Prize. By L. N. Comyn. Fourth Thousand. 


N.B.—Griffith and Farran’s New Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be forwarded Post Free on application. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 


WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


Oct. 11, 1879. 


23, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
_ a in 1827. By the Marcniongss OF WESTMINSTER. 1 vol,. 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. Betrnam-Epwarps. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 


BoppaM-WuetTHAM. 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s, 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


*‘Joun HALirax, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 


RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of “ RecoMMENDED TO Mercy,” &c. 
** This novel cannot fail to satisfy all readers of fiction as the work of a most 
gifted writer.” —Court Journal. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER, 
author of *‘ Parted Lives,” &c, 3 vols. 
** Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly called a romance of the affec- 
son, one novel readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book. 
The heroine herself is a charming creation.” —A ¢henaeum. 


FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs, ALEXANDER 
Fraser, author of “ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 
** An interesting novel.”— Court Yournai. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. _ By the Earv or 
Is. 


DesartT, author of “ Kelverdale.” Szconp EpiTIon. 3 vo 
“ A brilliant and most powerful novel.” —Morning Post. 


WYMAN & SONS’ NEW WORKS. 


CONVICT LIFE;; or, Revelations Concerning 
Convicts -_ Convict Prisons. By a Ticket-or-Lzave Man, Demy 8vo, 
price ros. 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE FELTHAMS; or, Contrast in Crime. 


By Franz. Crown 8vo, price és. 
WYMAN and SONS, 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
VOLUME 2s 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 
Will be Published Next Month. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. 
By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.RS. 


THE FIFTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED, 
With 100 Plates, price 21s., strongly bound, 
Will be ready on OCTOBER 20th. 


HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
Just published, 8vo, half bound, 7s. 6d., 
OTES and MEMORANDA respecting the LIBER 
STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, RA. Written ent Cae 


by the late Joun Pysz, Landscape Engraver. Edited, with 
Observations, and an Illustrative Etching, by Joun Lewis Rocet. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 


GENERAL SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF PANTHEISM. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, 
Vol II. now ready (price 2s. 6d.) :—From the age of Spinoza to the commence- 
ment of the Nineteenth tury. 
OpINIons OF THE Press on Voz. I. 
“Interesting and well written.” —Jxguirer. 
** There is something attractive in this book.”—S/ectator. 
‘* The volume closes with an interesting sketch of Vanini.”— Examiner. 


“The section alone on Lucilio Vanini deserves to be noted as ex 
original.”— Westminster Review. 


DEACON and CO., 21, Paternoster Row. 
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The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 
for OCTOBER will be Published on the 1sth inst, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
I, India’s Needs and England’s} VI. George Henry Lewes. 
Duty. , Vil. Realism in Dramatic Art. 

II. Our Public Schools. IV. Ruel. VIII. What does Home-Rule really 

III. The Maid of Song. A Poem. By Mean? By a Home-Rule 
Thomas Gordon Hake M.P. 

IV. The Storyofa Lie. ByR.Louis| IX. Hardy’s Novels. 
Stevenson, author of ‘‘ Travels X. Can Army Short Service be 
with a ey,” &c. Made to Work ? 

Vv. eens g and Manage-| XI. Selected Books. 
ment. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO.,, 1, Paternoster Square. 
Just Published, Price 4s. 


FRAGMENTS FROM REIMARUS. 


Consisting of BRIEF CRITICAL REMARKS on the OBJECT of JESUS 
and HIS DISCIPLES as seenin the NEW TESTAMENT. 


Translated from the German of G. E. Lessinc. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES Voysey. 





‘@ WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 15, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and 20, 
South Street, Edinburgh. 
To be had of the Epiror, Camden House, Dulwich, E.C. 


THE ART-JOURNAL, for OCTOBER 


(price as. €d.) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS, 





I. PRAYER inthe FOREST. After H. Salantin. 
II. VAN AMBURGH and the LIONS, After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
III. A SPANISH WORKMAN. After J. Jimenez y Aranda, 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 
The Works of John Wright Oakes, A.R.A. Illustrated. 
The Religious Motive in Art, 
Art in Ivory and Bronze. 
A Florentine Bronze. 
Hogarth and Landseer. II. one as a Paiter of Animals. Illustrated. 
The Prime Minister on Art and Industry. 
The Art Union of London. 
New Art Loans to the South Kensington Museum. 
Colonial Decorative Woods, &c. , at the Paris Exhibition. 
The Land of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers and Miss Rogers. Chap. 10. Ilhustrated. 
Poetry in Prehistoric Times. By ewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane ; and all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


OTICE.—One Thousand Copies of Canon Farrar’s 

St. Paul—One Thousand ies of the Memoir of Mrs. Tait—and very 

many Copies of ove other Recent Work of General Interest, are in circulation 

at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 

increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers fcr an ample 
supply of the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear, 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on «pplication. 


New Oxford Street, October oth, 1879. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, as. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ‘‘BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 


all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their 
Specific Treatment. 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hyporuosruites AND INHALANTS. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, L<ndon, W. 


a 


OOKS.—Upwards of 100,000 Volumes in various 
a of Literature constantly on SALE, at SANDELL and 
SMITH’S Cheap Book Warehouses, 136, City Road, London, E.C. Esta- 
blished half acentury. Catalogues gratis. 
Books bought in any quantity, and the utmost value given in cash, thus 
avoiding the expense and uncertainty of auctions 


cme 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Contalaipg Latest Purchases of Rarg, Ear_y Printep, anD Curious WoRKS, 


Lisrary Epyrions of STANDARD AYTHRS, THEOLOGICA Ly ILLUSTRATED, 
and MISCELLANEOUS Books, 
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PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, SW. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 
and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS for 
CHECKING FARES by OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, FERRY-BOATS, and 
such like, are willing to dispose of the French and other Foreign Patents for 
same.—Apply by letter to D. V. D., office of this Paper. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 

Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 3°9. Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, ane 
8.30. ‘* Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory Globe, 
14 stamps. 


LECTURES ON MINERALOCY, 


APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE ARTS; 
AT KING’S COLLEGE. 

















WO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.L., one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings from 9 to 10, 
ard the other on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 to 9. The public are admitted 
on paying the rae fees, viz. £3 38. for the Morning Lectures, and £1 119. 6d. 
for the Evening. e Lectures begin Wednesday 8th of October, and terminate 
at Easter. They are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his 
f rivate collection. 
Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 
Residence, 149, Strand, W.C. ‘Terms, 7s. for Lesson cf one hour. 





“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 


Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 


: ‘HE PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 
EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 
Any length required will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 
in the British en —e P . 
Patterns free on application to the Secretary, J. Forbes. 
Price from 2s. 11d. to ros, 6d. per yard. 
These silks are imported direct from Lyons, and are to be had at manufac- 
turer’s charges from the LYON’S SILK AGENCY COMPANY, 96, Alders 
gate-street, on, E.C, 


IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 
and Cloth, as when new. Post free, 15 or 30 stamps.—Brien and Co., 53, 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. 
Public Ofinion says as a useful and valuable household requisite it is 
likely to be largely employed.” 
“ Coleraine, Ireland.—-Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 
“* Miraciline” for which I enclose the stamps. _I think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. I shall recommend it to others.—Yours, truly, RopertT Given.” 


MANCHESTER.— Sale of the Important Collection of High-Class Proof 
Engravings, formed with much judgment by C. J. POOLEY, Esq. 


APES, DUNN & PILCHER respectfully give notice 
that hey have received instructions from - . POOLEY, -+» toSELL 
by AUCTION, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, October 16 onl 17, at 12 
o’Clock prompt each Day, at the Gallery, Clarence Street, Manchester, the 
Important COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS from the Pictures of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, by the celebrated Engravers, Samuel Cousins, R.A, Thomas Land- 
seer, A.R.A., and Charles G. Lewis, consisting of engravers’ and artists’ fs 
in brilliant state, selected with — jud it, mainly from the portfolios of these 
eminent Engravers, and valuable to the Collector and , because 
enerally thev have all the margin ; including the Midsummer Night’s Dream — 
ton Abbey, with the rare date, May 1 — Return from Hawking—Dignity and 

Impudence— Hunters at Grass— Random Shot—Night (sth oraell, and Morning 
(th proof) —Cover Hack— Drive of Deer—Distinguished Member of the Humane 

ociety —Forester’s Family—There’s Life in the Old Dog Yet, &c. ; together 
with the Etchings of these and many other subjects, and some unfinished ‘s 
of a very interesting character, illustrating the genius of Landseer. The most 
complete and splendid collection ever offered of works engraved Samuel 
Cousins, R.A., from the We Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir wrence, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.. J. E. Millais. R.A., and other distinguished 
Artists ; including the Private Plates engraved by Mr. Cousins, artists’ and trisl 
cae (many touched by the artists), the greater portioa selected from his port- 
olios, and a? proof ae by him —a —— before letters of Pady 
Bamfylde, by Thomas Watson, after Sir J. ds—Salisbury Cathedral, by 
D. Lucas, aiter J. Constable, artist’s proof. A selection of artists’ proofs of the 
See of J. M. W. ‘furner, R.A., viz., Crossing the Brook— 
one and Herse—Caligula’s Bridge, before all letters—a complete set of the 
England and Wales, artists’ proofs in folio—engravers’ proofs touched and 
remarks written on the margin by Turner for the e vers of the Annual Tour, 
these proofs were purchased at his sale—The Liber Studiorum, and sun 
Etchings of the subjects from Mr, Ellis's Collection—The Rivers “ae ’ 
engraver’s proofs— Harbours of England— Rogers’s Italy and Poems—Sir Walter 
Scott’s Works—Campbell’s Poems—Milton, first state in folios—the Oxford 
Almanacs, two sets. Folios of Sketches, by S. Prout, T. Gainsborough, and J. 
D. Hardiog—J. Ruskin’s Works, Vol. I. extended to two volumes, atlas folio, 
illustrated—D. Roberts’ Holy Land, subscription copy, coloured and bound— 
numerous Illustrated Books on Art—D. Cox’s Landscapes—T. Girtin’s Views in 
Paris—Prout’s Sketches in Flanders, France, and Switzerland— Light and Shace 
—Microcosm—Nazh's Old English Mansioas, &c. Also the Publications of the 
Arunde] Society. 

May be publicly viewed on Tuesday and Wednosday, October 14 and 1s, 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


WOOD GREEN, N. 


Orchestral Iron 
| Orchestral Iron 


/ tron 

23, Holborn Viaduct. Orchestra 
a Orchestral Iron 
vane Orchestral Iron 


BOTH L&=.- 


EYMOUTH.— Marine Famity HOTEL. — 
Private Apartments for Families and Gentlemen. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Coffee Rooms. Delightfully situated, facing the splendid Bay, and 
overlooking Public Gardens. Sea Baths. Tariff moderate. 
W. C. DAVIS, Proprietor. 














THE LONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


MILE-END, E. 





HE SESSIONS 1879-80 will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October rst, 1879. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £40, will be Offered for 
Competition to new Students. Entries on or before September 2oth. 

Fees to Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 
1co Guineas in three instalments. 

All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. 

The Resid. nt Appointments consist of five House Physiciancies, four House 
Surgeoncies, one Accouchership, also two dresserships and two Maternity 


Assistantships. ssa: oe a 5 ev y : 
The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 


all s of the Metropolis. 
. eo NORMAN CHIVERS, M.D, Principal. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PresipeEnNt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modera Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 
Irterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


en BANK. Established 1851. 29 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have ‘ ™ 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing a LVF Yad 
their signature thus sy) 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 
G2 Socld Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


aS | ORTICES of the FRENCH HYGIENIC 
Premises at 56, CONDUIT SIRE ET. Regist et tenet Ww. a 


BALDNESS IS CURABLE. 


“EAU MALLERON.” 
A CURE IS GUARANTEED IN FROM THREE TO SIX MONTHS. 


Monsieur LODOIS respectfully solicits all those who are bald, but desire to 
renew the natural —a the head, to consult him any day between eleven 
and five o’clock, at the Rooms of the French Hygienic Society, 56 Conduit 
Seah Dagens Street. 

Mr. Lopots is so certain of success that he will enter in 
principle of NO CURE NO PAY. oo ene 

Pamphlets forwarded, post free, on application. 


THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY. 
56, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w. 
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Piano and Harmonium on one 


Frame Piano.= {Pegs ene. 


ither Instrument can be played 


Frame Piano. a {E separately or in combination. 


Admirably adapted for Church or 


F rame P. vano.— } Drawing-room. 


Perfect and most simple in me- 


Frame Piano. — {°cicat arrangement. 


Supplies the great want of this 


Frame Piano.— {> ret ace 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
ee RIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE. Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp STREET, W. Mansion House Buitprincs, E.C., Lonpon, 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 








195, 196, 
197, 198, | Torrennam Court Roap, Lonnoy, w.c, 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DawtisH 


and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 
Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,—For terms and references apply to 


“ C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
EiY DROPATETY. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e, 


Asa WINTER RESIDENCE this pices is admirably adapted for Invalids, 
especially Sufferers from Chest and Digestive Disorders and Rheumatism. 
Warm ard well ventilated public rooms, bedrooms, and corridors. Covered 
balconies, permitting open air exercise in all.weathers. A specially ventilated 
Turkish Bath has Gece added, and the Bath-Houses have been thorough 
reconstructed, with all modern Improvements. A large Billiard Room, wi 
two tables. Numbers during the Winter Months average from 120 to 150. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PALD@IO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. 
from 





Fine Cream Laid Note .. ee 
Superfine Cream Laid Note .. oe 06 ée es 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border ., - 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. we ee é 

a Commercial Note Papers 

Foo 


Axrawse 
aAnacco® 


se ne 38p 48s) $8, and 
cap Papers, blue or cream <- ae 6a., ‘12s, 6a. and 14 
The Vellum Wove “ C&ib House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at shout aif chs acon charged by 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


‘*My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render _ 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtain 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

“ By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“CG. H. Jones, Esq.” 


NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 


The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF’S ESTABLISH MENT. 

Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, aud Legal 
Professions. 


The only Address is 
5s, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





: ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
withops each Beaute andl geod icalicnng fads 
(blood) is nae. . ‘ 


} & ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compsred with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, rcs. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. | 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 


notorious, suffer from the a -named complaints, and large quantities have 


been supplied for the African Army. 
Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and 10s, cases; or post free of 


AMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London 
an also chests for the Colonies can be obtained at a reduced ok, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Female Complaints.—On the mothers of England devolve much and 
serious responsibility in securing for their daughters oleae health ; frequently, 
alas! thoughtlessly, sacrificed by culpable bashfulness at a particular period of 
life, when all important changes take place in the female constitution, u the 
management of which depend future happiness or misery. Holloway's P Pills, 
especially if aided with the Ointment, have the poppies effect in establishi 
these Sesreane, aren Oe due performance of which health and even life itself 
depend. Mother and daughter may safely use these powerful deobstruent 
“sr for female complaints, Pills never fail, wae ong ystem, 
remedy never weaken 8 
and always bring about tlie desired result. itt ta aah 





. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 7 


“HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
nee Medal, now given in 1878,"—-Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 


Fag '’s @GweGA $B am am CT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets. and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
ae CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable article."—S/andard. 


**No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been eatdliahwed.*-dibeate Post. 7 








83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE nowfor INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mest favourable terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. : 
ee ae LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
18, 





Note THe Appress— 


W. R. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 1 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy im all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R, W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than aay other class of men. These Oils are of 


riceless value, as t soon remove the aching pairs which long 
copestne to cold and a produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


.BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


\FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


" I “HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s, 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 
Dae instant geliel i beste, won ay ets aoa a cures mee weet Som 
other mien, ty Vitaltsing the blcod, thereby resists the infecuion of measles. 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'S CONCEF- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
_ 13%, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, EC. 
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COOD BRUSSEL 





Cheapest House in London 
CAH #3 HTS. 


picommensing) is. 1 1 34d. 











BEST BRUSSELS, {P.fre%2' 1} 2s. 6%d. 






GOOD TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 16d. 


BEST DO., several Patterns, at is. | | 4d. 


LINOLEUMS, from Is. 1 Id. per Yard. 


A MANUFACTURER’S STOCK OF 
FLOOR CLOTHS, 


Best quality and well seasoned, at 2s. 6d. square yard. 
: Tot to any size. Borders to ‘aeth. 3 





NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office—No. 7, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


West-Enp AGEnTs, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. 


‘Govarnor—MARK WILKS COLLET Esa. 
Sus-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Daruty-Governor —-LEWIS ALEXANDER ALLACE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS 

H. Gough Arbuthn Ng A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Robert Henderson, Esq. 
— Badd Bea. Esq” pe =e Bev v 

ward endall, 
Berar Gencral H. P. Burn. Chats Lyall, Esq. see 
George W. Camp Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. Wiiliam Rennie, Esq. 
Robert ON sq. P. F. Robertson, Esq 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sella he 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Col. Leopold Seymour. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for the renewal of Michaelmas Policies will 
expire on 14th October. 


The Directors invite applications for Saracen for Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





The othe Memb ert established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 


belong to 
It has an ACCU LATED FUND, arising solely f; 
THREE "QUARTERS oe. ai MILLION LION ra an ou premiums, of nearly 
: 7 ance and all 
information, — be obtained on ¢ Report ax to any of ee yr 
Company, or Agents 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., £0, 5. Drury Court, St 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECI 


A ae se D_ FROM THOSE WHO 
YET TRIED © SPLE SPLENDID PREPARATI 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE IRE RELISH. 
The most delicious 4 ws fom Sauce in the World. 


A marvel of and 
A household Thousands of Socks sold daily 
Known all over the world. 


Beware of Col s. 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapze Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopALL, Bacxxouss, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most culti connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invi 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
“uThe’ oule or gravies for shes and made dishes. nc} Oilm Ch 

good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, en, emists, 
&c., in bottles, 64, 1s., and 2s. each, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a of time my sideboard has never 
celebrated ‘‘ Yor Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
Reward = By in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 


acceptan 
My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made A 
exceedingly vish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, 
me Yorkshire elish ”’ always teings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint at’ that te it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the — is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll ephe of the so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too bigh of that which I 
find so good, so useful, and so oe, OU If it is an to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish —Yours truly, 
The Author of ‘‘ Grace Darling,” ‘‘ Harriet pApaaton, ” “The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” 
To Goodall, Backhouse, a. Co., Leeds. 


(O80 ALe? BAKING POWDER. 
arded i 





Manufactured con the a soe lll 
Testimonials innumera 

Dispenses with brewer's 

The best in the world. ie comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and aa 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without ort efes pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread — yeast. One trial 
the most sceptical of its superorty over others. 

_ by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in rd. packets, 6d., 15., 25, 
and 5s. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. * 


OGD ait QUININE WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the t and cheapest tonic yetintroduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic;, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
we, ng, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 

suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effec ts of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases im 
which a cordial tonic is ae far oor tosherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, 1s. 134d., 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

repared by GOODALL. “BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss EmIty oar 
_ Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, Lond ~ W., Aug. 29, sd ' 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your ’ excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too to 
testify to its efficacy i in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, is 
better than cure.—Yours truly, Emity FAIrHFuct. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


( OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S a POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed R: 
( 00ODALL'S CU STARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. ‘ 
GoodaLt’s CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
TOURS S CUSTARD POWDER, cg eed 
or delicious custards withou I 
cond alled for the purposes intended, Wi ti give ¢ comme satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
eee oereenes Seeenas. | can recommend it to housekeepers 
good custard. Give it a _ 
add ones, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


as a useful ag 
Sold in bones. 6d, tod seo 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. Prepared by GOODALE Ba BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


-le-Straad ; blished trand, 
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